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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


• 0* 

T he Icxl am! illuMratk.ns lliat make up ihis Iwok 
Iia\e l)Pfn clio'cn, in llie main, from more llian a 
(!«a<lp of IIoii*c & Carden's decoration |iap*«. Out of 
?e\cral llion^unds pul, lid, ed ihrougl, those jears llic 
most helpful and in^i,iriMg «cre selettcl am! l.rowf^t up 
to date to eo;cr all conlemporar)* ranges of laMe, M)le 
and necessities. Desig„e<! holli as a \sorking guide In the 
amateur decorator and a reminder to the profcssiorul. 
Its topics extern! from the simplejl to llie more difllculi. 
its illuMralioiis meet proldenu where pennies count as 
well as di«tingui«hctl creations in which no dollars are 
spared. It demonstrates Iwlh the historical traditions and 
llie mo«l recent nianircslations of Modemi'ni. 

Its color pages, a scries of portraits of rooms 
tn.ide h) famous artkh and pholographcrs, are superb 
examples of the work of outManding American deco- 
rators. In addition to the«e 141 color plates, the text i> 
further supplemented liy 3St photographs and a>2 
drawings. Tlie work of no fewer than 75 leading deco- 
rators is a»«em!iled here. Tlie reader, liy studying these 
pages, Ilis Uie a«Mstance of the best professional ta«te 
a^dilahle in the United States. 

i s you turn its pages the way to use the hook becomes 
XX clear. It starts will, the simplest problems, works 
gradually into the more complicated and shows how 
these solutions ore applied to all sorts of rooms. 

Tlie simplest problem, for example, is arranging 
furniture so that a room affords tlie utmost comfort and 
convenience to those who live in it. 

The pages then get down to the practical Inisiness 
of /low to— bow to measure for curtains and make them 
and the diversity of curtain designs and uses. The same 
for slipcovers and uplioisteiy. 

After lliis come the elements that comprise the 
background of a room— floors, walls, windows, doois, 
fireplaces. Each of these is capable of a great variety of 
architectural, decorative and practical treatments. They 
are the canvas on whicli color schemes are assembled 


pni,«r mic projnej „„] 

pitena room. Miilway iti llieso ji.iges i. clroppoii t|,c fir.t 
ot llic nveions in four color, slioniiig lie lumlling „( 
«aIK floor., elc., I,y dislinguMeJ ilecoroloc. 

Mirror# arc seen nerl, mirror# nhicli l.ring in 
Mil am] mid lo tie nppircnl sire of a ronm. Tiien liglil- 
mg Itself, tic most modem derelupments of it. And 
luring marie, cil Here e.renlinls, arrirc at tiie craft 
and mystery of composing color selicnic. 

One ot He imporl.TOt feelionr is an erplmalion 
of the arclileclnral and f.tmiliire details ol llio great 
d^ratirc pe,iod,_„ la„dl,„„|, ]„ ii.df, 
of modem period room# arc shorrn. 

From lien on a conrideralile number ot page# 
fare llie prollems eonjured up ly speeialired types of 
rooms-aparlmenl, for l.ri.le., l,|„„,ies florre, room, 
game rooms tmr.e,ie. and room, for rlildren from or. 
ireme yonth lo upper adolereenee, eoilege rtodeut rooms, 
.00 rooms ond porcles, music rooms, latlrooms and 
dre.s„.g m,„„, the e.|iiipmeol ot omplo closets. 

This assortment ol prollems. in wm, Irinas 
Ollmr. Hal are faced m decoration— furnitore Cnishes 
and lie care of luntilure, lie care of decoralire metal. 
Imw to lurng picture,, eollectio.u as decoration, ,o„„s 
tiunt mrre loH oigl.t and day, making aleo.es 


T^iietiier It mvolre merely the „ po,„ioni„g „t 
TV furniture or lie total creatmo „f ,oon,s front He 
floor op, tnterior deeoralmg i. am„„g ,|,e e„e„,i.l art. 
Hat make American l.ome, outstanding. The know!- 
edge ol decoraltng la, increased and ,|,e „a„dacd ol 
taste rmen co„t,„„ally. Though 

eliangc and color comlmatm,,, e„„,e and go, desire 
lo make He home more li.alle, more a source of pride 
remams . dommant .Merest, ft las g.ven oor home. 
..snmnee of permaoeney. More and more people. h„. 
mg labored H fu,„„l ,le,c homes, to see Hat eor 
lams rupand 

mg. would rather he there than anywhere else. 



Bninncc gi>i’n by inatibing 
fireiilaie chair and seal 


Tbe fumuure pUr«i] aruund i Srrpbcc ls subjen l<i a number of Vi 
■Msl of dieo) derrtnunrd Ly ihe sik of (be fireplace ■1‘^If, and tbe 
nnni. Time eanatiuns are indicated in tbe immediately follnwin' - 
caa lie teen ihrougboul lb» boul Herr, m ibe'NewT orb apartment ' 
M, bellamT a loveseal on one aide and a chair of tbe aame ttpe on ' 

color aa tebileuk varied teslurea and EOaieriald ^Ir Dellamr war tbe d 
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PV: 


aiiuii^ciiicjn 



BreaUasl in a l»ay >vtnJQW Tl'« diainft runm o{ IraJaion 1* 
often mudifwl i«(!a) b) liminlii'ns u( •|'dee oi new neerfe Here a 
pbnt window tunpntch hat been turned inlu a ebarming ro»oi (or 
breakta«t or uiforma! dinin| June* & Efwia were tlie dreuralore 


for (linini5 rooms 









Arranging living rooms 



CorreipondfBce corner If jour In 






VTillioul firrplarr H ^<Hir r<Him ha« nu fireplace or tnii 
atjiWin gfq rliitfflura! {ralurr, malt llic rnfa ihr crnir 
of inlrrr»(, ^rnoping iliinit il rra<!tn» lamp*, mapazmc tacV 
a ctidro ut>!c and pull up rhair*. Courtnp of Kiltin^r 



Dooka for narkirroiinii If }ou lure a plaro for Imili ii 
tmoL'brlm, }uii ran «»« •li'm a> a liaelground f.ir jw 
mot) unpnriani proupiDj; and add iihVi'idudirp )o an othn 
Hi«e ufliBlrmling rewm, Dccoraitnn It W. i J. Sloaac 











n hallway settings 


Some furniturp drfinilflj "hair 
fumllur^, ht<»9irrr is no rcasnn win. 
if tlip hall is large enough sntl \oit wi-h 
louseil as )iiu sliouM not hasp 

)our <1(^1. there aI«o, or if it is to »er\c 
as a reception room, a hneseat and wing 
chair will lie fudiclent for the wailing 
pursls. Bill Bsoiil picking pieces of fur. 
nilure which are incline.! to bulge oser 
the normal Irallic line*, \51ih certain 
modifiealinn*, the same general pnn 
ciples regaitlmg furniiiirr and arrange- 
ment, discussed in other sections of this 
hook, appi) to all hallwais. 

For formalilv and a sense of re 
pise, al least one hi s) nimetr i< al grouj*. 
mg is recommended. The arrhilecture 
of ;our hall will ha«e much to do with 
whether jou treat more walls than <inr 
in thii manner. Often a pair of etenlr 
spaced doors with a mirror or c.iiis<ile 
Mweni naturtll) forms a ssnunelrical 
group, as in tlie small half indicated in 
the “right” diagram shown on the 
oiiisoslte page. 



If )oiir ojsarinieni has a lo 
one wall give free eifculaliun. 
hf»Je« or hroughi into the In 


ng gillerj sectional stats ringi.l against 
ami the ehairs may he shifted aUiii f,.r 
mg mom when needed. N«ie free traffic 



Hating settled the <iueslioii of 
furniture should be in a hallwa), accoi 
to the uses lo which it will he p„’,. 

In the domestic Irafllc through it then 
ncTt problems are iho-c of de.oraiion- 
fioor and it, entering, the tint, 
or the wallpafKir ami the inm. and the 1. 
ing equipment. 

;™Th'T 

. «j or. In paint IigPi 

P » P'S. foi "Por.ng I 

and other basic fl.me ..... • . 

■P 'V«.j 

Those starred are sh ' ’ ondS?.: 




Arranging furniture in bedrooms 


Small anil umler Gavcs 

That liii\, «lan»-c*ilingrd bedroom 
on ihe third floor is the fiuirte*t spot in 
ihcliou'e. but. with »\all«paeebroVenby 
door clo'el. tuo MindoMS and the roof 
piUh, It presents something of a decora 
tiie problem One stas soiled by capital* 
\iw.^ OT. it. vivk \nfotW.a.b «iiew«. 

The slanting Mall precludes am* 
thing tall being put agam<l it. But the 
double bed fits under it, flanked by Imo 
little night table* The dressing table, be 
tveen Uie uindovis, recenes plenty of 
light, and the chest of draisers is placed 
opposite for balance. 

Tlie furniture is birrii in natural 
finish The utllpaper carries green fleurs. 
de lis on a cream ground ; nig is in pastel 
green Theehintadraperieahatered.blue 
and mauve nosegaya on I'ufT ground the 
cushiona near a rotton rhcck in rU't, 
green, beige and black These make a gay , 
romantic and perfeeily livatile bedroom 






Tliis lieilrumu is iilcttl 


Rarr is ihe rnom that lias t\cnlliinp 
in ils faior to lirgin uiilt— light, air, l>al 
ancr. ^iac«Ancl if tou are lucL) rnough to 
oon such a licdrocim as the one tlioHn in 
the four sketches on this joge >ou are ihrhe 
blc«5ed indeed. 

One long Mank wall is a gift from 
Heaven anil i«. of course, the logical siml 
for the lieds; opposite, the fireplace, drama* 
tired Hith mirror to the ceiling, acts as a 
counters* eight. 

The complete floor plan at top illus- 
trate* the teUlionsUip of these impoilint 
pieces. The flnt sketch hflow it esemplifies 
both spnmetrical balance in the position of 
the skiniloHs, and occult balance in the plac- 
ing of the tall s*igs|and oscil for plants as 
a foil for the shorter flipper chair and its 
Bceomi'an) Ing aeu ing tiand. 

The ti«\k Vec* sketches show <*c«*ih 
balance again In the placing of the Im a cj e- 
catching picture* to balance the unobtru<he 
door. French ?rntmrial tsalnul (urniiure 
ftiggesla the casual patterns and delicate col* 
orings of ihe scheme* 

Draperiesand bedspreads are blue gray 
tadela ^ith an oserplaid of yellou, mause 
and ttine. Tlie slipper chair and chaise- 
longue are coserrd in lilue-gray lalTela. The 
hroadloom is plain l>Iue*grat : the floral stall- 
paper is in pink, blue and beige. Note hotv 
the French rrosincial curses of the fireplace 
are repeated hy tlie door rnolJings. 




1HS utr svAii jHoves eecuiT tsuNCi 




Symmetrical arrangements 
gise your room the repose and dig- 
nity it needs, and usuall) it is uell 
m a traditional room to treat at 
^casi two walls in this mann-r Se- 
lect the sides with a bare wall or 
stitii a balanced architectural ar- 
rangement as a good beginning 
Arthiteclural details count in 
achieving balance, and where a 
window or door is on one side of 
a wall it will tet^uire balance on the 
other side with something that is of 
comparable weight 
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Measiirenienls I'or home rurnishings 





Limits u tilinil to 
lie set incite the winitnw reseal, 
ciiplli e mil'll 1"' al lea*l I'j in 
Othrruise hliml ntii'l lie on out 
> lie trim For viillli, Birosiireli ti"t 
from llif reveal Imt from inviile the 
narrow fih t in the corner Iwlwren 
riveal anil viiiiilow frame Iteiiihl 
• li (rnin in'ule of reveal lo ntt 
For Mindi rrl on out«i'l' trim.taU 
net a anJ b Init a* and !■'. 

Tallpaper AHil the length o( 
vour rnnm to the wiJib amt nuil 
tiplj the r««iili by i«i> Ttiivle ihn 
by IVh It (ibc ""I’b nl wall 
paparl, and multiply the rrnull 
bs the liright of y'ltr wall from 
the top of the ha*eboar'l to the 
criling ^uu nnw know the total 
length ol wallpaper neiil.vl Divuli. 
tIuK figure liy 24 (l In fiml the 
number n( rnlU 



Radiutor eoveri Take rit the 
overall width tremecnlii c Ur in 
elude the control vulvel, pluv 3 
in Then lake e. height from llceir 
to top 111 radiator pTm In ll 
radiator is to tie freestanding with 
back, take measure from front to 
back plus 3 m If tadialor is stand 
mg against wall, take measure 
fnim front of radiator In wall and 
add IV2 in These will be the 
inside measuremr-nts of rover 
Carpet anil Lnoleatji Tile tra- 
ditional method IS to measure the 
lenglh and vndih. m fret, of |hi 
flnorwhich you want to cover Mul 
tiply those two figures and di 
vide the result by 9 Tins gives the 
number of erjuare yards required 
Modem carpets, hjwever, arc 


tn have mote than line lengili inJ 
wi I1K rneasuremenU 

Curtains Alt rurlains. I« 'liaw* 
need nin'ellal Iwire as wnje #• 
the finished ruitain whflh, 

Cl'/ti rurreifli Mrasnie ■ »ni) 
f fur eurtJins to Iw bung withi^ 
the window reveal, f ami «" f >r 
lliiwe nil the uulside |rM» AiM k> 
m In tfie he|shi Tins lllows f«ir 
a 3'-a in ilnutde Iwm at lltr i>,l 
lorn, a 1 in. double hem at iV lop 
If von want rurlains |i> llie lUa-r 
id I I In helghl 



Linril ei'tjinfrrin Measui* a* 
for glass curtains lut add ll) I"- 
inilrad n( IS This Is sulficieni I"' 
ln() and tsiiiiwn lacings For pa< 
lemed material., first nwasiirr ibe 
rr|H-at 'suppose ihis enriMs ■» 
in and Jmi mrl (tie finubed eur 
lam In lie 100 in high U nh ilt>w 
anee fiir facings you would nor 

mally need llOin n( maletiaMIvl 
In nrds r to hare ihe repeals uiaieh 
ing nn ihe two rurtrinr you wtll 
have to buy 120 In ol material C I 
limes 301 (urearh The lO-m rrU* 
Itant might lie lf.eil up ina ralarsce 
Unfirreii oirrjra^rirs Same as 
(111c d, except allow 13 in Inslrwl 
of 10 (5 in extra al lop. Si" 
double hem al In iioml 
S'afnnees Fur a 90 in rurlalB. flm 

14 in Eoconiino depth can 
usually be br*V delernmiiil hr 
cutting newspaper paTlem gml 
Jiinmng in )>osirisn Low windows 
may be made In Iwik lalkr prul 
mure elegant tiy sninig the eat 
ance between tbt top of WiniluW 
and celling Take b, (roon top ut 
window Irim tn ceiling, alsa width 
of outside trim and projeetKD 


ftnio wall.(nr guidamenf talaner 
lioard maker It there are no glm 
rurtains, satanee must lor made 
deep rdniigb to rover trim al lop 
of windose 



slipeosera Measiireoiiivutebirk 
J arwl h, and doidJe Tlien lake 
M and I. and ipiafrupte. Nest 
measure one seat<sj*Idon, lengili, 
wsibb and JepiS. and d.nlh or 
triple arciwilmg <0 tlw numlier of 
tushkias Take llie lengili and 
widlh of ItoAl panri lelwrrn ae|( 
eushioAs ami valaner For the sal 
tnre depth lake n pi is S'g in. 1 > 
alLiw t>ir Neiom l»-m and lip 
seam tor a valanee wiih l»( 
pleated r.wnrrs fa* ilmon on 
rhairn). allow Id m rviia wolih 
For a normal U-t pVai-sl valaeee 
Miown on rhair pi, mnlnply ihe 
wilih by two 

lliese measuieinenis It ihrm 
selves mean wry Imle Tl>»y rroisl 
be retale,! In llie wolih 1 f the Bia 
lerlal liesng used feilhrr 3/1 or SO 
in.1, sei ihai arams do not rmrieln 
ronspieuous | laers. If tl e material 



has a Urge di sign, 11 must lie cut 
au that ihu is symmiirirtUy placed 
in the slipcimr (cl chair nl 
A professmnal slipcuverer usually 
talvei ihia as hiv rule of ihiiinb 
when esiiinaiing For an average 
»*ed xda- 12 y S ol SO m ma- 
terial. nr 16 yd nf Sfrin material 
For a club rhair (shown in o): 7 
yd at SOui material or yd 
of 36 m lualerlal For a wing 
chair (shown in o) :6 yd of SO In 


malrrial. or A yd of ilA-in, raa' 
leriak Any kwise m.|io,ns will 
need extra malmaL 

word afsHit pattern fiere. as ihi* 
Is wlieie It Is rasya^ ibvianialeiir 
to go wrong, no nailer hnw ri)wrl 
liet eiilling or liow neat her stiteli 
rs If y.Mir falirur is a big sptadiy 
If -ral be sure ifie imdif renter* 

m the I.Mk iTwl seat tushh-n 1( il 
is slrlywil, 1-e sure ilie slriyie* run 
straight and true in Ihe rutting 
and that llie whole pirsents # 
Vrinilv laAotrA rflerv 

Itsvf springs For ril bit rdge 
Is'X springs meisiire <1 from Ihr 
anrs/ife fslge of the sole rails Take 
deyitli a( rail *, and (loan tail te 
flo-r I For other ly|ie spring* 
measure inMr side rails aiui *ul>- 
Uartltyln Inatlrawxukelewtih 
r inside lieail ami f«i( Isiards ami 



siilarael P; In ilediing sliouli be 
21 III 21 in from floor 

Iteit.preails Tii allow for tuck- 
in under pillow, add 26 in In 
length r U idlh slioiil I 1« Rieasur 
tvl over levfding and blankets. .41 
sides, measure from lop ol lied 

dmg lo fliwr .4.fd 214 In. lor hem 
and seam. For IwiJ with fmafeiariL 
measure at ho,! from toji of lirvi 
ding to lop of raiL and add 4* 3 
in for lieil without loiil.iard fas 
shown) measure from lop of Iwd 
ding III floor 

if your tieil has no f,w>t fMots. 
either, measure from liradb.iar,l 
down full length ol U*d. and out 
III a point almul one font besond 
the hi-d on the flimr >pread for 
this t) pc of bed is ficsl willi round 
rJ corners that jijst rraeli the fl,>nr 
For the average single Iwd. two 
lengths ol material 50" wide are 
usually sufiicient, one lenglh i» 
spl t in half lo form panels which 
flank the other length. 




and how to apply them to your problems 





•■art (o rinl<hi Cul. |iin foufli Jrat.nj «.p<n ||,r |»a mart l<jcL .rama To rhairlMrl I • . 

nr^.pai.,, pat.rrn .m fha.r; ll>rn Obnc pa|. mAr *rLf,f. cut on 1.0* in 1“ u„l.. ^ J , ah’ , ’""f *7“"" '''>'« 

«ctn.«nt«.nprfr«l,on WUT.,i.«l.Api>h ,ulp. ami .Lh .nmn.! «.,d Cm ami hrl „ch cfri-r I^"' 

- -'™ » «■ — . .p,-- r,'J s 





DrM.lTiHaUo an.! mlmirj C.^»r tiiilf t»|i fuhl Im-il,: ..... 

nilh nitric, ijfV undemralk Male «liri in 2 i..p; J* .hif a*j>n r„i ‘t- t i ♦'lilfh )oii rack linMied ikiri in talle 

*«l»ns alWinp douLIc uri.lili f,.r ilurrmp .abner «•!>.• Mwer lo male m-iII.b!.** P"’ *’/*** ^**'''* ***^ *"’* 

Sew logelher a* man. falrte «„b flannel; cnet iwT.L? t a’ r" ^ol. 

. e. et sew a.ianee t.. ,l,rl l.. d,ag.,„a| 



!.< on Ited. cut to ftl. firm lop, well fuii.b ) Make noie tami t« dcirtli or m-T.,,.. . , sau.iage t.ilw of fabric to 

iJe. an.l f.a.t Ilf bed i. wi.ier ll.an well eml-corner* |» fli tmmAhani flat Add l"" ‘ ”P ‘■'•’“"S 

piece panel at eicli aide 1.. pMper etraipl.i »a1,nce |.. II.»t on all 3 „J~ r , *'"'>6 Cut aroun.i buckram end*, face 

. uo an a »iur» tur wiili flannel, coyer will. .. .i - w .. 





i...g ™, ..j „ .jSt, ,r,ji '”»• ■>”"• ™ 














staring broad window spaces 


For tnucoscntcMil wtnilo»s, either Hush or recessed 


















freshen your rooms in Spring 










Theoretically, all roona are horn equal 
because of the self-evident truth that they 
all have four walls, a ceiling and a floor. 
Equality, however, doesn't go much farther. 


For roona also have windows and doors 
which nay he well or badly placed. They nay 
have architectural and aech^ieal bulges or 
beans which add to or subtract froo the quall- 
of the roon. Their proportions nay be good or 
bad. And even if two rooms can be called equal 
in their emptiness, the minute painters, paper 
bangers, and carpet layers come in, equality 
tal(es flight. For what happens to the beck- 
grounds— the walls, ceilings and floor— often 
predestines the room to success or failure. 


Previously we discussed the arranging of 
furniture. But since no furniture is arranged 
in a vacuun, you crust have been conscious of the 
implication that the background was a hidden fac- 
tor. However, the backgroiind Itself is really an 
integral part of the composition. And as we 
pointed out before, doors, windows and other 
architectural features must be reckoned with in 
producing a balanced arrangement of furniture. 


And 30 we take up now these as-lt-wcre 
fixed architectural features, and try to 
show a few of the ways they may be made more 
suitable to the room, or how defects nay be 
disguised or corrected. 


Then, on the following pages, the things 
which are not fixed are presented — those you 
nay plan and change most thoroiaghly, such as 
color, pattern and ornament. With then you 
can make up for much the roon lacks architec- 
turally, or you can spoil the most perfect room. 
It Is partly a natter of instinct, partly of 
artistic rules. Many persons compose charming 
rooms without knowing how they do it — just as 
others play the piano by ear. And some talent- 
ed decorators can disregard an accepted rule 
successfully. But for most of us it is a short 
cut to know Just what is likely to look well and 
idiy, so in the following pages are a few hints. 


d. Mae ^ 
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FOR COLOR 


t5g?ggB1 


uftitm a/tui. co^ 


study your roon b«for« ehooBlDg 
background eolora* If It 1# to b« 
used for long hours at a tlco, eboeso 
quiet, restful' tones, I'ora Intense 
and restless colors may be selected 
if, like a dining roon, It is to be 
used for short periods, or, like a 
foyer, slnply for pesslng through* 
Light colors and soft colors sake a 
rooB appear larger; dark and intense 
colors tend to cloae the walls is* 

So to esphaalie cozineae, aa in a 
library or den, use derk walla, but 
choose restful wood tones — greens 
or rede with oonslderahle brown in 
then. If your rooms get very little 
sun, use warm colors, which Include 
hot only reds, yellows, and oranges, 
but all tbe shades produced when 
these are nlsed with white or black 
— for instance, peach (Termlllca 
and white), brown ^orange and black). 
The blues, greens and violets art 
cool tones, best for sunny rooas* 


FOR LINE 


The hunan eye bos a way of fixing 
itself on a line and traveling a^ 
long It to the end. It is only 
diverted by strong counter attrac- 
tlons, like other lines crossing, 
or by forms looming up nearby, llany 
lines In all directions ore ecnfus* 
lag, and that Is why your rooa will 
be more restful if your rug runs 
parallel with the wall, and if your 
furniture la not est across comers, 
nor your pictures stair-stepped down 
the wall. Lines, of course, are the 
boundaries of surfaces and Basses. 
Uass le an abstract tern for the 
size of a room — its total interior 
area. Tuxnitute is mass within the 
total mass, and it is Important 
that the size, shape, Bwa total 
amount of furniture relatp to the 
size, shape, and mass of the room. 
Even in a small room, a large heavy 
piece of furniture Can be used If 
other pieces ate eliminated to 
maintain the proper relation. 
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FOR CONTRAST 


The oye seeks pattern as e relief « 
from plain surfaces, end plain sur* 
faces as a relief from pattern. 
Pattern is action, plain surfaces 
are repose. Such contrasts are 
extremely powerful. If, for exam- 
ple, your wall paper'ls patterned, 
Its effeetlTenesB will be height- 
ened by plain draperies and floor. 
Entirely different patterns often 
effectively set off each other, as 
a stripe and a floral. lust as each 
period has its own shades and color 
conblnatlons which ere tj^lcal of it 
and pleasing, so the style of your 
room governs the size, type and 
amount of pattern. Besides this, 
the size of the room, the Intensity 
of color, and the scale of the pat- 
tern Itself are factors. Texture 
pleys ita part in adding Interest 
to plain surfaces, and eontraete in 
texture often take the place of 
contrasts Is pattern. 

FOR LIGHTING 


Only recently nas lighting oecome 
one of the elements of decoration. 
In the old daye, candelabra, chande- 
liers end lamps were often thinga 
of beauty and part of the decora- 
tive eebeae of the room, but light 
itself was utilitarian— to see by, 
and not very well at that. Light- 
ing is still primarily utilitarian, 
but it has a second funotlen, born 
of electricity, that of dramatic 
appeal. A decorator palnta with 
light aa with color, rieod light- 
ing and indirect lighting outline or 
emphasize architeet\iral features, 
set-off planes, model the curve of 
a wall. With hidden souroes of 
light, effects can be produced which 
were inqsoesible a generation ago. 
Light may be concentrated on the 
b.ckeroimd or on tha rnroltma. At 

toad throu^out tha rooa, prodno- 
ln« the condition boat tor tbo eyoa. 
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A choice of fifteen floors and waffs 


While ui “ome hi>n«s aU \he rooms stem sijmgely ahWe, in 
others e«rh room i> deliglilfully enijoised uuh a personalit) 
of Us O'n In the former, v.e iwon* about the bouse uitbool 
eepertmoinj an^ «.et^ dehntte {colvngs ooncerriW.® ^ rooms 
throng ahioh ^e pass; in the latter every room ts a ftesb es- 




penence, contrasting subtly with the previous one, and the sum 
of all the rooms has a quality of richness and vitality in the 
same manner we come to think of walls and floors These, of 
course, must be related to the general architectural scheme and 
we should attain diverting effects within limits proper to that 


scheme Liken the furniture to actors . 











Frontli riiiim in nystor Awhile 












A Ihinj* room for tomorrow 


Kcv^«TVsw«»l.navn < 
m cl*s-4e»l 

psBeted vaU". firepUcc s 
tanu. concealed li^is a 




Victoricin ilecoraliun in blues 










A |inriU-n dining rnnm in ron\ 
ftrcens, WncK, nnii ^^iliie 


I^Hivrr^ doon in I^af grtrn frame ihe enlrancr !□ Ihi4 dining rxmm nff i 
fnnlen Tbe ^alU ter iitinerif ve^ren nViiee I*' rimufalr eni-eurtlrd ma-^nej. 
ud the re iling le papered willi reel ri»er (wining tin a preen Ixrtlie A lime 
milted leirttteed enlUin rn^rrt Ihe imV rhaim A fihtc riip m a daflri inne 
ftf green tnfeent |1ie Mark rlatr (1<Mir llie cahireT <1efu cuneenN a »ihk. 
and enWr npeipmcnl lut fli.wer aninging Dr^ijnet, Belly l.atlaghet 




T>yo inirpnses for an aU seasnii 
room WnU a comniaiuliii^ >ie>Y 


for «otnmrr tlir ri^t angled table Mt S^eilj^f] bjrcli curves around the 
srtlee so that goovb (ace llie view, in v> inter miiIi curia ms draivn. slioHing 
Ibeir pink and preen appli<]uc», and coucii moved to llic Erepiace, llie lal le 
lakes np ftafwHip room v«i>fk of siip]>*>niTio lamp booVv and mapazinev Tlie 
lun back IcatheF'Ccnered tliairs can be diopo^ed around tfie room or lucked 
under llie (able as one nishis. Tbiv Kav dc'igncd by Edward J flurnilcy. 







Warm j’ray liack^rnund far yald, 
green, nliile and yellow 


A f..r d.rk. unfigured w«IU has been evident over ll,e r,„ , r 
V bite cualrarling the apjiarint siae «f il,- ro I ff" tcai 

■dvamage The suLtlj dignified grav walls of ih.I l ‘ 
wood luaes of ibe furniture s|,,,w off sbarply tbe'^fteT"' t^‘"° 
(baggy oyster while ru«. and eapualire ihe w(. . * firqdace and ll 

boU.ery..b..wop.ctur;, and baLnilTer Be,: cIlS "'‘f' “ 
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Se^en suggesliona for perma- 
nent floor coverings 


So many materials are now avail 
able and so easily Viotbed into \n- 
tcre«ling de«igns that there is no 
excuse lor having a draVi or color 
le*5 floor George Sakier both de- 
signed and drew tliem 


At the left m the top row is a con- 
crete floor made from while cement 
tinted with azure blue mineral ox 
ide Tliin aluminum strips and cen 
tral medallions of the game metal 
compose tile design 

To the Tight above we suggest sn 
asphalt tile Iluar to he used lor 
pantry or passage The materiel 
cornea in sheet! and is cut to sue 
Combine witii it aluminum strips 
for baseboard ami inlays 

To the extreme left, at the top of 
the iippusite page, la ahown an en 
trance hall floor made of rubber 
earned out in a simple geometric 
design ii>ing two tonirasung colors 
—brawn and ochre 


In the center of this page is a floor 
designed for a foyer or a semi 
public place Till material comes in 
subtle tints of neutral tones lemling 
Itself to the ombre pattern which is 
shown here 


The brilliant red, buff and blue de 
«i,;n of squares shown at (he lovvet 
left on [he opposite page is a gay 
suggestion for a sun porch or gar 
den room floor TJic material usoi 
19 linoleum 


In the center of the bottom line up 
of Boors we find a living rioim car 
peiing carried out in ninderni/ed 
Adam de«ipi Ii is cut to make this 
vrn efletcivc brown, sand color and 
raisin pattern 


At the Iinmediate left is a modern 
living room that is Rm.red wiih lino- 
leum in iwo cidiirs Tile uiiii-iial 
colors make an unsu-pi-cinl bar 
monv suiting modern furniture and 
coiiicDiporar) dctoraiinn 






Pine paneling makes a backgroumi fnr anliqiios 


Four walls and a floor 


New proclHct«. provide a ^ide range of floor* 
ing^ and walU suited lo all types of rooms 


S INCE llic sniiil Horlli anil enduring lirauty of paneling* and 
wood flooring are denionMraled on other pages of ihis 
book, « c need only remiint ilie reader that rooms to buill are not 
nearly so ctpcnMie as is u*ual!) tiijipo«ed A \k»dr range of 
paneling lumber and flooring is now 8^^ilaWe as Mandard 
stock It eliininalca much ut the cost nhirh eapensKe cabinet 
work fomicrlj necessitated 

Veneers are coming increasingly to the fore.^\» a wall 
surfacing material they offer an economical solution and. 
ow ing to the eMraordinary w ide selection of domestic and Im- 
ported woods aNailablo m tins form, they lend ihenisdves to 
any dceoralite scheme. These >eiiecrs are olilainablc mounted 
on strong pliwood backing, on tanoua types of wsllboard. on 
heavy cloth, or, cut lo the thinness of wallpaper, may hcapiJied 
like paper, dirertl> to the walls 

An interesting development m hardwood flooring is a 
rectangular unit hlock, available m various sizes from G\\ in 
lo llt'i in. sijuare, made up of strip flooring and designed to 
be laid in a pattern, like old parquet floors Tlie uniu emiic 
sanded, finished, waxed, and polished, and are designed to 
make installation, over old floors or new. extremely simple and 
economical. It u supplied in a number of woods, such as oak. 
beech, maple, and walnut Where required, uniU of this type 
may be laid in masiie directly over concrete, wiiiiout nailing. 

P UNT and wallpaper are two more hardy perennials which 
have lost none of iheir value through the years Wallpaper 
manufacturers, alive to the varied needs of contemporary deco 
rating, offer a range of patlerns which includes not only the 
modern note, but designs and reproductions in the *pinl of 
almost any period Pamt is. perhaps, more pojiular than ever, 
owing to the increasing simplicity of interiors done in the 
modern manner ^oteHorlhy among the recent developments 
of paint manufacturers are paints which dry wilh remarkable 
rapidity , enabling a room to be used the day after it is painted, 
and plastic painb which have an excepLonally heavy body and 
can therefore be mampulalej to yield a wide variety of sur 
face textures in any color or cooihinatioii of colors. 

The increasing popularity of linoleum, and other sjic 
tial floor coverings, has resulted in the constant improvement 
of these materials Colorful, resilient, durable — hnoleum has 
developed into a flooring of great adaptabilily. Ham or fi" 
iired. In strips or m the semblance of tilo — or even laid in pat 
terns of appropriate design— linoleum may be used wilh good 
effect In many rooms in (he house Nor is its use cOnCncd to 
the floor As a pennanent, washable wall coveting it la procur 



Hard lioanl White trim coniraH* effeclivciy with the dark 
^owo hard l.«rd used for the walls of this email study and 
the Iwvcicd msulaimg Imard celling Herd board is the generic 
name for a cimiptcsscl, giemless. knntless, tii wood fibre board 


able in a variety of jiatterns, ranging from the plain or figured 
to those which annulate tile or pme paneling. 

Espwially suitable for use In the kitchen, bathroom or 
basement— wherever moisture may be present— « the asphal 
tic tile, niis resilient tile ,, available in many colors and pat 
ten,. It I, impervious to moisture and does not become slm 
pery when wet It is easily cleaned with soap and water. 

Rubber flooring is another product which merits sen 
ous consideration by the home Imildcr. Jlere. again resilience 
and duralnhly are featured Colors are permanent and resist 
ance to accidental injury is higli. Even a burning cmarette 
dropped on the floor can do no harm, and the slighrdiscolora- 
lionlureadily wipedaway Designs on pages lGlo48. 


rivsuuTiNC hoards a 


1 - cane, treated to be moisture and v ermin proof Tliev ro^^'^ 
111 .idlli. ,1 1„„ fM .„J ’ 

age ceiLng heights. Some types are made in various s 
umta with beveled edges and with grooves cut mto the J'f 
to give Uieeffec of beveled planks ashlar or tile 

Insulating board can easily be handled on the , k 

Specialnewtoolshavebeendevelopedforbevelm-o • 

U into varmus dcig.^ Generally the surface of bord"® 
left m Its natural attractive finish. However it mv. I ^ 
any color desired, ether as a solid color, as’a decor,," 
went, or as a stenciled design That part of the h "a 

pain.edshonldbepr.medunles,.he,,^^;Xl;^^^^ 


palnU«hicliconie «ilh the priming alreaj) mixed in so lliat a 
preliminary treatment i, not needed Some insulating Ixiards 
come « ilh the surface ready primed for painting 

In Uiing in-ulaling board, there are Imp fundamcfital 
deci'ioiis to male Fir'l, the color. Second, the texture There is 
no necessity to sticV to one rdloi, a liglit and daiV color can be 
combined as ulien dark and light are alternated in horiaonta] 
hands. Or one band night be of the front of the board, the next 
band of the reverse side n that textures ate different and the 
color therefore appears different. 

Since Mallboard is essentiall) a paneling materia), dec 
oration should ttartmlhlhejoinls Boards may belaid rntical 
I) orhorirontalli. 

The joinU may be treated in teieral nays One nayr is to 
bevel the edges of the board, perhaps running an additional 


groove doum each side of the beiel. Another ivay Is to u‘e mold- 
ings These moldings may be of the same materia] as the board, 
of M ood, of M ood coi ered »ilh metal, or of metal 

An effectiie nay to treat a joint is to deliberately em- 
pbasi/eit by separating the panels In the space thus left l>et>seen 
them can W placed a strip o( metal foil, or wood molding, or the 
baching strip can be painted a contrasting color. Some design- 
ers bat e used one half or three ijuarler inch rojve knotted at both 
ends Rope molding is also available . 

XoM ite come to the hard surfaced boards, which also 
offer a aide tanety of treatments, as they come in a hide range 
of colors and effects. Some of tlic boards simulate other ma 
teruls. sordi as Mood or marble. 

To clas-ify llie seieral types of hard surfaced boards: 
there are the uood pulp nallboarda. the compressed hood 
fibre boards, the gvpsum or plaster 
boards, and the asbestos cement 



>enefr» jnclmling »aliuit, mahogany and also quarlared 
Amerieari oak. 

Hard 'Utfaced boards may be used almost any |>lace in 
the linu«c. For bathroom or kileheii u<e, the compressed uood 
fibre boards and the asbestos-cement boards are atailable 
eitlier enameled in a plain surfaee, or marked oil Into squares 
to simulate tile. 

The search for auall material tkhich uould be extreme- 
ly duralde, colorful, allraclitc, and easy to maintain in its 
original condition has led to the deielopmenl of certain syn- 
thetic materials which admirably satisfy these requirements. 
Technically classifiable as "plaslics", the'C malerials are plastic 
only in an early stage of manufacture. They may be described 
as a combination of synthetic resin and paper or fabrii which 
laid up in layers, is subjected to tremendous pressure and heal 
This process results in the production of a permanently hard. 
Insoluble material 

Tliese laminated synthetic materials are strong ami 
light, flexible enough for application to rounded surfaces, 
workable and unaffected by water, oil, or e\en heat up to 250". 
Add to llie«e quite remarkable qualities the fact that these ma 
lerials can be had in colors and patterns of considerable 
variety, and we are not surprised to find they are becoming one 
of the standard materials in modem architecture and decora 
tion. For example, the solid colors extend through a ran^e of 
reds, yellows, greens, blues and browns, and the patterns in 
elude cleverly simulated wood, marble patterns, and tapestry 
designs Special designs can readily be executed in inlay. In 
residential architecture, synthetic matenaU have, up to the 


\eriical lioai-ds ghe bright In this Leilronm wall, the V-jomu 
making a successinn of siraiglu bnes that contrast with the curves 
«f Che French rrovincial fireplace and tlw furmiure The soft 
green ..f il.e carpet blmdt will. Die green and pink of the cliintz 
cover..! chairs This is In Juan iScnneii's.Udfoom in her charm 
ing french Provincial California home in Holmby Hills 

present, been u*ed chiefly 5ii the well appointed kitchen or 
Uihroom, where their extreme durability, resistance to mois- 
lure and ease of cleaning hate earned enthusiastic recognition 
Their increasing u«e tn oDier rooms m the house may naturally 
be expected ' 

A recent addition to the wide variety of compressed 
fibre boards suitable for use on walls or ceiling i, the so called 
acoustic Ue This product is a square section of fibre board 
containing numerous small perforations m the surface These 
tile like units are applied to the ceiling vvitli a special iiiasiic 
which holds them firmly in place. 

Wh« Ik ^ 

. „t,d. h„ ,h. p„,„| 

sothing a la^ part of the sound waves directed a"ai 

o( b..„g 1„„ d., ^ 

scienbfically designed pattern of the acoustic cedm.. ^ 
CeiLngs of this type are especially useful hi =, 
room, study, rfuldiwi’a playroom or wherever e? 
dcs^able or an miusually high sound leveTlT tlTu " 





fabric and pa|icred » alls of llie same 
pattern give a room unity of design 


I ^ BOTir rt«nch and EngLsh country hooscs it ■» not unusual 
(o find bedrooms in nhii.h the u alls air hungnilhlhr same 
{ahncasisused lor curtains and bed tester Today many labnc 
patterns are also reproduced in K allpajur and ywc semi With 
these a bedroom can easily be made to hare a continuity of 
design In this bedroom, chintz nas used tbronghout — a mag 
nolia glazed chintz 

The furniture here has been reproduced from anlhenttc 
pieces still to be found In mansions of old Qiarlrston The four 
poster and secretary arelypieal of pieces brought from England 
In Qiarleston's great peiiod. Note the shaving <Uiid. la eoe 
comer of the bedroom is this group of dre**ing chair, idlest, 
ptism candelabra and gilt jniiror K large hooLed ma » snf 
hcient door cqvenng Decorations nere by B Aftman & Cu 
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Tlie care of fine woodwork 


Our American methods of heating, eventually destructive to old paneling, 
can he circumvented— -oiling and waxing — how to clean paint 


W HATEMB its decotali^e sifnificance, the practical prol>- 
Icm of caring for fine wooiluork begins in the control 
of the almo'phere Seienli'ts saj that the average American 
home i& super heated and far too dr)‘ for the best interesla of 
either human throats or inanimate fumi'hings. \rhen the a«r 
is hot and parched, life is drau-n from the vtoodworL If the 
hou<e is damp, uood absorbs the moisture, causing windous 
and doors to stick and furniture to sis ell andsiarp. Humidifiers, 
built to hang behind the radiators or set Viithm the new deco- 
ratire coders, will eraporale the “gallon of Mater per room per 
da)" vhich Mill maintain the ideal SS^ of humidity under the 
trying conditions of central heating For a Marm air beater, a 
Mater pan used in connection Mith the furnace Milt send the 
vaporized air into the rooms through the heating registers. 

WoodMork finiebee 

The finish not only contributes to the beauty of Mood* 
Mork, but protects it against uear and deterioration. So the 
care of any Mood — Mheiher trim or furniture— resolves itself 
into an understanding of Mhich of the finishes (varnish, naa, 
oil, paint or enamel) has been u<ed to penetrate and seal the 
pores The definite dressing Mhich con;bmes best vilh each of 
these guardian compounds replaces the Iife.giving filler as it is 
absorbed by the Mood cells or dned out under exeesst,e heat. 

The slippery surface of a varnished finish needs hide 
after-treatment to keep it in good condition The unfinished 
timbering of oak or MalnuC — sometimes abused with acid or 
sandblasLmg to give a primitive rough effect — is usualfy finished 
Milh transparent varnish, rubbed down Midi pumice or rolCen- 
stone so that no surface trace remains, though the pores of 
the Mood are protected from destroying fungi and moisture by 
the undercoats of stain, shellac and filler nhich have been 
applied. A soft cloth of silk or lindesa cotton, with a paint 
brush to penetrate carved surfaces, Mill keep these satisfactory 
and attractive finishes m good condition a real lecommenda 
lion m this servantless age, when we do onr OMn work. 

For V amislied paneling 

The more formal varnished surface may be lightly waxed 
to give the rich, vet subdued patina which this classic substance 
alone can impart, even though the seahng glaze of varnish pre- 
vents the MOod Itself from benefiting from the treatment. A 
small piece of pa=te wax, folded into a flannel pad, is a con- 
venient means of rubbing in the wav After polishing with a 
clean flannel cloth vvTspped around a hard block Hill result in 
a surface sheen of indescribable loveliness A famous purveyor 
of rare old English furniture now offers the cream he uses on 


hfa own fine pieces, to bring out the characteristic rich luster 
of Mavetl paneling with a minimum of rubbing and with no 
sticky aftermath. 

The handsome hard Moods, especially those of open 
grain like oak or chestnut, shoM their markings in all their 
rich beauty if an ml finish is used at the start. Continued 
treatment Mith equal parts of raw Iin«eed oil and turpentine, 
thoroughly mixed and rubbed into the wood Mith a saturated 
pad Mhenever it has a dry, thirsty appearance, m ill result in a 
surface which miU withstand the hardest usage. 

On lighKolored. close-grained Moods, the lighter lemon 
or cedar oils miU achieve the same result* Mithout darkening 
the Mood. After thorough rubhing, first acro«s tlie grain to 
penetrate, then with it for polish, a clean cotton or linen cloth 
should remove every trace of surface oil and make a satisfac- 
tory job. Tills can be done once or twice a year. 

A clean surface 

The usual errors in treating fine Moodwork lie in apply- 
in? the wax or oil unevenly or too gensroudy, leaving a streaky 
appearance, or in treating a surface not scrupulously clean. 
At the end of the Winter season, a thin sticky film may have 
accumulated Mhich either oil or wax will transform into a 
gummy substance difficult to remove The floor mop, too, may 
leave unsightly marks upon the baseboard Radical cleaning is 
necessary in sorb eases and the simple formula of a well known 
home-making authority will restore the surface to immaculate 
cleanliness, though the polish must be re applied after the 
cleansing bath For the washing, add three tablespoons of boiled 
linseed oil and a tablespoon of turpentine to each quart of 
boiLng water If during the process either the liquid or the 
cleaning or drying cloths become soiled they should be dis- 
carded And needless to say only a small amount of surface 
should be washed at a lime so that it may be dned quickly. 
Gasoline is also a satisfactory means of cleaoiDg waxed wood- 
work. though it should not be used loo generously or near an 
open fire. Wiping down an oiled or waxed finish willi a damp 
cloth usually leaves a cloudy effect. 

“Oeaning the paint” is a time honored institution, but 
the advent of the modem enamels and lacquers, which respond 
so readily to simple treatment with mild soap and warm water, 
have greatly facilitated this part of Louse-cleaning routine. If 
the woodwork is very greasy, a few drops of ammonia m the 
wadiingwatec will still further speed up the process The painted 
surface must always be wiped thoroughly dry with soft clean 
cloths. A light application of linseed or furniture oil, evenly 
dislnbuted on a clean duster, will freshen the “skin” of non 
enamel paints and prevent a crackled effect due to heat 




















Wooden and glass walls 

Oil these tii'o pages are sIiohii methods of 
using these materials In both decorative 
ainl stnicttiral so that their e/fi* 

ciency contributes to the beauty of a room 
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Ola»» iirirk Alin\e i« 
tliovn a lanclinti entranre 
fri>m a rtar (errare in 
vliKh (k'i* 

Lrick framet ilia dxnrii A 
iiaigtiltu] anil dfvoralna 
trratintnl nf tlie wall*. llii« 
pmodr* an aliiindanre of 
(xflK ili/ru<Rl Ii^ht. Nxir 
iJi« u*e xf ciirvrJ bnrk at 
n>tn>-t» and \li« tun 
Ira^l uf llie linry of Lrirk 
g)j<« and tbe njrroH eircl 
franirs of t!ie <Ju«rs 
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Japanrae Alibougb 
ralW flimsy in fon-iroo 



lurr* itial api>cal to (lip 
cnotfmp'iraiy df»vgn'-i 
iNiS tlir Irasl of tfirse i: llie 
•tay the hmne i« di.Klct 


one by 
ek lUi 


idiBf: pi[>rr pan 
rll Ham*, atclii 


I'^t. lined sliding panels 
of tleai and {rwrd pb«» 
to make this Interior in a 


modem AznerKao home 


AUo\er carpeting makes a foundation for a paneled mom 


-A. librarj, the deademn' 
pli^hcd by allo^'er carpctm| 

(oundition to an) t) pe of room 

In this, the New York apartment of Mrs, J. Oicercr 
Condui.Mho with Virginia Conner did the decoraDcns, a beige 
carpet supplies the ba<e for the pine paneled walls. Tbeii tone 
IS repeated in the corduroy that coders the chairs each side 
the fireplace In fact, soft beige, off-while (as o«ed on the ceO- 
ing here) and clear blues are subtly blended tbrOugboot ibia 


aparunent. It is also rharacteriied bt lieing compact jet un- 
cronded. elegant with no siiggestion of clutter. 

Other eiidences of the Eighteenth Century, from which 
the paneling comes, are found ui the hor=e portrait and flanking 
crystal candle fixtures, the fire basket and brass fenders and the 
(diair^de double-deck tables 

Crystal figures form the lamp bases for plain silk shades. 
The«ecorrespondin general feeling with the architectural char- 
acter of the paneling — e^cially that coienng the chiinne)- 
bieast — and the bold moldings of the marble fireplace surround. 


tried later on, when we come to furnishing the 
of sound underfoot can he secom 
hloreocer, this gives a solid 
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Tlie care of rugs and carpets 

How to lengtlien tlieir life by flepemlablc cleaning methods at home and outside— 
the problem of obliterating stains — battling moths 


1 iX carpets and rugs tItouM Le cleaned with a good vacuum 
Xi. cleaner at least luice a rieek. The mouth of the cleaner 
should not rest on the carpet but should be raised sliglillj abose 
thepde Thejnechanical sueeper should be pressed down slight 
}> and moved slovvly for best results. It is al«o necessarj to use 
a good carpet sweeper at intervals, particularly on the dining 
room rug aiter^meals Never use a straw broom, for this method 
of sweeping is very apt to tear out a certain amount of the face 
of the )am besides spreading dust and dirt all over walls and 
furniture, only to re-«rttle on the rug or carpet. 

Outside cleaning 

There are two different types of housekeepers as far 
as tlie outside clcaniTig of carpets and rugs is concerned' one 
leans heavily on the side of purity and has rugs and carpets 
tleaned every year whellier they need it or not; the other pays 
no attention to the fact that (loot coverings need some care 
occasionally. Needless to say, too much handling and the wrong 
methods of cleaning do not improve the life and wearing quail* 
lies of rugs and carpets Rugs and carpets in an average home 
need only to be cleaned once in every two or three years, depend- 
ing upon the sue of the family, the location of the house and the 
particular amount of usage they receive. 

Tthether a carpet or rug shall receive a good dust clean- 
ing, a <oap and water wash, or a thorough scouring with warm 
naphtha depends upon the condition of the article under con- 
sideration On this matter a specialist should be consulted, as 
a line silk rug certain!) shoui,! not be cleaned m the same 
manner as an inferior grade, soiled and grease-stained rug 

Shrinkage 

Scouring a carpet that covers a floor enJnely » net 
recommended bccau-e llie carpel is almost sure to shrink to 
such an extent that it cannot be used again in the same way. 
This IS particular!) true of seamless chenille and broadloom 
carpets Rugs will also slumk but as they are merel) laid on 
ihe floor and not required to fit a certain space absoluteij, 
tins IS not such a serious matter Shrinkage, however, la serious 
where a rug has been laid with sockets and pms, for the old 
holes in llic floor are bound to show to disadvantage While 
every rnelhod of cleaning will shrink )<>ur rugs and carpels 
more or less, llie safe't way to reduce the shrinking to a mini 
mom IS to have them cleaned by the watm naphtha vacuonv 
process There are certain naphtha cleaners who give a writ- 
ten piataalee to the effect that they will clean your floor cover- 


ings, d^iending upon the qualil)' and condition, witliout shrink- 
ing them Of course, no carpets will shrink if they are only 
dust cleaned by a machine that heats the carpet with leather 
straps as it comes through a roller. This method, however, is 
not to be recommended where carpets are thoroughly soiled 
from long and hard use. 

A soap and water wash (pure soap only should be used) 
Is recommended on all grades of carpet not too badly soiled. 
This doesnot mean the shampoo method — scrubbing a carpet or 
rug right on the floor — for tJiis treatment is not only detri- 
mrnlal to the vveanng quality but does not actually remove the 
dirL It also leaves dampness to weaken and warp and creates 
mold benestli the rug. There is only one way to have caipete 
or ruga thorough!) cleaned if they are badly soiled and that 
is by the warm naphtha vacuum process mentioned obove. This 
method cleans tlie back of the rug as well as the face. 

Removing stains 

Ink stains are usually divided into four different kinds, 
and nbJe it is a somewhat diKcult task, they may be re 
moved by a special chemical process provided the kind of 
ink spilled is identified The reason for tins is that in order 
to be efficient iheeradicating chemical used must have a definite 
reaction upon the chemicals u<cd in the manufacture of that 
particular ink Animal stains cannot be entirely removed but 
can be given a treatment which will almo«t obliterate them. 

Battling moths 

In the Spring, special attention muet be given rugs 
and carpets to prevent the dreaded moth from turning them. 
Moths wiH lay their eggs in any part of a rug or carpet, but 
they paitiailariy bke the portions that are not used very 
much, being especially fond of dark comers After their eggs 
are hatched, the iviolh worms feed on the nap of the carpet 
until they become moths. Spra)ing with a good moth preven 
live is recommended at regular intervals during the warm 
weather. Air and sun'hine are also enemies of the hou'^ moth. 

If you have fine rugs or very soiled carpets and intend to close 
the hou-ie for the Summer months, first send them out to be 
cleaned, then pack them in camphor before storing Where 
carpets cover the room entire!), and rugs are not very soiled, 
leave them on the floor and g ve them a thorough vacuum clean- 
ing Then cover them enlirel) with a good artificial or pure 
gum camphor powder (not balls or squares) spreading Ihe 
powdee one-eighth to one-quatler of an inch thick. 





Hie care of floors 


Praclical hints on floor protection and maintenance of its heanly ^Max- 

ing — changing fmishes — spattcr-dash for Colonial homes 


rpiiE Lp«t floor is not alwa)s the fino't hut the be«l Lq>t 
-L And ihe secret of having really attractive floors is the 
same as having an attractive table. It requires a certain amount 
of care g» eii at regular intcrv aK 

Almost any sort of floor is improved by a r^ular loontli- 
ly waxing Areas that Lear the brunt of floor traffic should be 
coaled more frequently, to maintain an even surface. 


An armor of wax 

If you arc fortunate enough to hare a fine floor, you 
have little to worry about except to keep this protective armor 
of wax intact. Sweep it with a soft liair broom or a regular 
broom encased in a soft cloth. I^’ipc floor once a week with 
cold water and dry imraedialely. The mop or soft brush used 
to clean the floor should be enUrely free from oil since oil ha» 
a tendemy to soften the wax. 

If you have moved into a house or an apartment where 
the floor has been allowed to gel into bad condition, you can 
work wonden on it by following the mnliod do*cnbed Wlow. 

Before beginning, wa«li the floor thoroughly with soap 
and water, rm«c and dry completely. Any trace* of old wax 
should be removed wilhluri>entineor adry |>ot>dertvpcnf floor 
cleaner mixed with water and applied hot, which is available 
at any paint store. Don't allow the w ater to remain on the floor 
any longer than necessary as it is apt to raise the gram. 

If the old floor has been slidlacked, worn spob may he 
touched up witlioiil reitiiishiiig tlic entire floor But if it has 
been varnished, you should touch up liie worn «pi>u and then 
recnat tlic entire floor. H when the varnidi is dr> the finish 
has loo high a i>oli.h, you van subdue it by rubbing il with oil 
and powdered pumice. Pumicc and water will dull it even more 


Changing frnrn paint to stain 

To change the fini'ii of a floor from a paml to a slain 
first remove old paint coaling with a paint remover You 
apply ibis according to directions <iii the ran and srrape awav 
the suficned fiiil~h \t'heri tlic surface is clean, viash the wood 
thoroughly with a clotli soaked in lurpenliiie to lake oil anv 
wax left bv the remover Next apply the sjam ai-cordui" to 
directions on the can and finish when dry wilh shellac 

Brighten obi floora 

Sometimes an old flcHir ion l>e Ittljicl and made reallv 
gay with paint m various colors to liarnionirr with >»ur derura 
lion. Often a floor badly slamed or marred bxrks Invtly when 
doctored wuh paint and IirU'h Me have seen uM floor* in 


which the lioards were painted alternating colors— blue and 
green. Hack and gray or orange and brown The effect was not 
so aebra like as you might fear, when rugs were down. 

Spatter-dash ,s another finbh for Colonial interiors 
which ,, fun to do. It IS n Cape Cod custom done yearly, along 
widi Spring house cleaning. 

Tliumbtack old newsyiapers on each wall up to two feet 
Lay the ground color. Black, gray . blue, green or violet are all 
good ground colors to he spatter dashed in white; or a pumpkin- 
yellow ground spattered m brown may appeal. 

After the first ground coat is dry, apply a final one on a 
Wllon of floor about four feet square. MTien ju«t “tacky,” n 
is tune to begin spattering Spattering should always be done 
before the base coat is dry in order that the spatter will 
amalgamate vvith the base and not remain on the top to wear off. 
Applying the finishing coal and spattering obviously must be 
done in sections. Hie necessary Imjilemenls fur spattering are 
a round slick a foot and a half long and a very coarse paint 
brush or a long handled whi-k broom Dip brush or broom; 
withdraw, making sure it is not so heavily ladened aa to drip. 
Hold slick firmly m one hand about two feet above floor Top 
brush smartly agam.t s,ick. Move along floor and repeat A 
dado ran be very easily spattered in the same way. 


Fop rnncrcie floora 

A new coating satisfactory for concrete floors is now 
•>n the market II is made from plantation ere)je rublier and con 
tains some of the inherent properties of rubber such 'as alkali 
a«d and mowure resistance On the oilier hand, it is very' 
hard and mu«t W compounded with other ingredientv to rend 
rr It suitable for use m paint* Before tlic application of this 
waling aj with others, the comrete floor must he s.oured 
tree of dtrt and grea-e A gimd cleaning fluid is made of .oan 
chip solution, in the proj^irtioa of one and one half ounces of 
soap chips to one gallon of water. Scrub the floor two or three 
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Mirrors for «iddeil color, gliuer nnd seeming size 


D ecoutoiu «ou1J he lo<t vilbout ■ntrtp'^ lo «■) inJ >(>el at once accomplished two objects' cluninsled something uglx 
theiT aderaes — to maLe a lOom tatfcr, bToader. nv>T« and tctuihished vitH somelHog decoralite, 
spacious, more luxurious. For not only Jo mirrors •rise their 01d-fa«hioned frames mlh the painted decoration on the 

ulililafiaii purpose of redecling gn image, bnl they also help mirror itself hare aJnajs played quite a part in our Colonial 

architecturaS) Nov>. since v.eKase learned to Use gcseeluDe ia inteciocs aoJ they hare a strong decocatiie s«2ue in s period 

small hou.ses and small rooms, do they play iheir part in a «eQ lOoin of early mahogany. Generali) the real old mirror^ haie a 
considered interior srnoVf glass uhich,to those viho mahe a feti-h of the antique, is 

\Ce have only to retnemVier some oi (hr salons in ihe an added aSuremeot. Slircon of (he Chinese lacquered type re- 

French chaleauc to realize hoo much spaciousness is gisen Ihein quire a refined background Thev are apt to be used too promU- 

by their manrpiitro n » iil ona uhose floor plans are not ol great cuond), in inlenora unsuiled to them. Exquisite in lhem<ehes 

dmiension?— yet setTn«i|ly ».« stand m li^«. '»st roonB, re- both m feeling and decoration, (hey add to a room a refining 

splendent with reOerlions on rrery side. touch, a stihtlc note of color. 

Liiing and dmuig rooms on nhose udls once hung por- More and more are mirrors being u«ed as Mali coverings 

traiu and pictures of mure or less mediocre Interest Oou base fut great and small are&, of a coom.Inthwca^eno frame is used, 

several mirrors. And if hC ire of an inse*ligaling tinnJ, ue may the mirror being held in place by almost invisible buttons. Or 

Usm that the pictures them-etvev have been resvoveJ, mmois sf u {ran* « ij«ed, it is either a plain strip ol alutoinnm or a 

replacing them in their frames. Sulieinufenurron. and you have stnpoffOJilraiiingeoJurofnurror. 


W HEREAS this IS practically a period use of 
mirrors, the treatment of the fireplace and 
chimney brea‘1 fright) is strictly in the Modem 
taste. And so, one might suggest, are the mirrored 
shutters used each side of the broad curtained 
nindow (belon), eten though the furniture i» 
traditional in design. 

For a time mirrored furniture has enjoyed 
popularity. One does not need more than a soli- 
tary piece, or lv.o at most, to add glitter to a 
room In small rooms eten a mirrored lop coffee 
tahle might prove enough For it should be re 
mcinbered that one can ot erdo even mirrors. 

On the tiio pages that folloti are found 
Ollier examples of the effeclite u^e of nttrrois a* 
Mali coverings — plain mirrors and old mirrors 
especially decorative in design, hung as one 
Mould hang pictures. In each instance the furni 
lure is traditional tihrrcas the handling ot the 
mirror is Modern, The result? More light and 
color and more apjiarent *ize to tlie rooms. 

An example of a colored and painted mir 
ror effectively u«ed is found (see opposite) in 
the Santa Monica home of Kay FranLis. The din 
mg room ttalls are covered tvitli gray antj<^ucd 
ahecla of gunmrlal mirror Mith an Ivy design 
painted on the back. At the ceiling is a gray linen 
fringed canopy. This gray is found again in the 
pink and gray of the chairs. The room was deco 
rated by Tom Douglas. Let me d Frederick were 
the architects of the liouse. 




Mirrored fireplace A sheet of mirror to coter 
the chimney brea«l, a mirrored fireplace with 
gla*s molding and edges trimmetJ unh satin 
finidied aluminum make a glittering feature in 
tins New York bedroom Louis XVI bisque fi". 
urines add their contrast on the mantel and the 
two large pieces of uncut crystal form interesting 
andirons Robert de Veyrac was the decorator 


Mirrorci sl.uiiera As a tar.aiion from the 
tisud placing of mmors, cm.idcr these mirrored 
shutters placed each side a window to give it 
importance and, mcidcnlaUy. to form a spark- 
ling background for the soa grec-n upholstered 
sofa, lie crystal lamp, a„d traditional chairs 
SufRcent ri-teciion u afforded to make die room 
appear larger. Virginia Conner, the ijecoralor 










«ilh glillering mirrors 
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The role of lighting in decoration 

How to measure the amoiiul of light in your various rooms anti adjust il— lighting to 
' create atmosphere, composition and comfort 


A 'lgmficanl as modern furnishings, glass nails and colorful 
hangings in the home of today is the utilitarian and deco- 
rative value of good lighting. For not even the best interiors 
can be fully appreciated until planned lighting gives true values 
to the work of the decorator and architect; nor can complete 
comfort be experienced until lighting is adequate and flexible 
enough to fill the wide range of living requirements. 

Fortunately new discov cries of the relationship of light 
to sight and the decorative possibilities of home illumination 
have made modern lighting as simple to understand as it is 
eas) to install Lighting is not a casual matter of scattering 
lamps around the home w uh one or two pou ertul bulbs "to read 
by". And artificial light strains the eyes only it the amount of 
light and the way In which that light is distributed are con- 
trary to certain simple rules. 

The amount of light in each room may seem sufficient 
until used over a period of time or for special tasks. The most 
accurate method of checking the amount of light at each desk, 
chair, or sofa is to avail your«ell of a free service offered by 
most lighting companies throughout the country. In response 
to your phone call a trained employee or lighting designer will 
be sent to your home with a ligiit meter. She will give you the 
number of footeandles (a term used to measure lighl—sclually 
the amount of Iiglit a candle casts on a surface a foot away) m 
each room and under each lamp. By comparing her findings 
witli die following table based on the recommendations ot the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, you will know the weaknesses 
in your present lighting s) stem- 


fine type, pi 



Fool candles 

rolonged SOSO 
JO-20 


Footcandlea 

BedfOOW 

general 2^ 

bedlight 1020 

dres«er, dresving table 





Siairxiyt, ijindiBSs 
Wgrkbcnrli 

tinning board. Iionn^ 


10.30 

2030 

11X30 


StO 

1020 

24 

11X30 


11X20 


You will noUce m the above Ishic a wide range of Sn- 
teii'ities whicb have been found ideal for iheir various pur 


LigUting changes rooms Tlie wav in wlucli a .kilKuHy lighted 
scheme can sublly dcvelcip ihe character of a rwm is amply detnos- 
sltaled in the pliclograpti on the opposite page There are no Umd 
mg or dislorLtig spols of bgUl but the whole room is unified 
by a softly diffused glow of light that is easy on the eyes and 
makes living m such a room easier becau-e there is ni> eye atram 


poses This is sufficient proof that the same lamp cannot be used 
for all kinds of reading, writing, sewing, etc,, unless that lamp 
has extra candle power which may be turned on for producing 
higher amounts of light and unless the light it gives is supple- 
mented by general lighting in the roonv 

And now that the amount of necessary light has been 
detentuned, it would be well to total that quantity and <ee 
whether you have sufficient wiring to carry in the electricity 
you wiH need, ft is important to consider well that early wiring 
systems were installed to provide light only. The advent of 
jiortable lighting fixtures nude additional outlets a necessity— 
and Increased the load on the system. At that time, a system 
was usually considered "adequate” if there were enough outlets. 

O UR ever expanding u<e of electricity has now brought a 
host of other appliances and devices, all served, in many 
cases, by the same overworked wiring system. As a conse- 
quence, the demand often exceeds the available *upp1y of 
power, lights flicker or give poor illumination; circuits are 
overloaded, and a “blown fuse" is the system’s final protest. 

Today OUT wotd “adequacy" has come to mean not 
merely sufficient outlets, but a sufficient supply of power to each 
circuit and (he proper design of circuits so that no one is over* 
loaded. The sire of wires is now rccognired as of first Impor- 
tance, just as the sire of a pipe is important in assuring an 
adequate water supply. If you are building, or remodeling, do 
not neglect to insure your home a modem, well designed and 
adequate wiring system It is a fundamental requirement for 
good lighting, for convenience and for economy. 

The way in which the light is distributed is the other 
factor necessary for your comfort. Hesearch te'Is have estab- 
lished the fact that harsh eontra'ls are harmful and di‘tractlng 
U Has been found that a ratio of 10 to 1 vs the minimum for 
eye comfort Thus if 20 footeandles are provided at the work 
level by a desk lamp, there should be 2. or better still, ( foot 
candles of light in the surrounding area of the room. This gen- 
eral bghling IS afforded by light reflected from the walls or 
ceding ot from some special reflector vihicb serves the same 
purpose From this general illumination which is either indirect 
or semi indirect, plea«ing decorative effects are obtained Tlie 
u«e and arrangement of these fixtures vary in the same degree 
as the proportion and style of each individual room. Some of 
ihe more common forms are noted here. 

In your interests the lighting designer studies the do- 
mestic problem tccordicig to three tubdivi-tons; alnvosphete, 
c(iiiipo«ili(m and comfort All three are important to you after 
dark. Taking advantage ofexpert findings involves no extra cost 
i! you are budding a new house, nor is it as expensive as you 
might think if you want to Iighl-condition an existing house. 



H DIE *re somf ob«^natioii« fnuni»ral«l I'Jf a Ii^htSo; Jr- 
sicnrr rrlainc lo ihr almo«i.'hpre of a aoiini a» aflrclrj 
b) artificial lislrt- (1> fniTc rin«»ion»i ai>|»al Is *»flun»r«l by 
thr irneral amounl nf lighl; {21 Harm rol^rs arr chrrtful anJ 
rxciling; xhilc c<h>1 oofs are rr<-tful and fonnal; (3) Rat hal- 
ing is M’dalise (a balance Lrtneen freal and ton\ta*t 

i$ pleasant, while sharp fonlra-ts are rxclling and rrsllrssl; 
{4) slow and sullle changes in lighting arr atlmlKr while 
'harp ones are di-tTBCling and unpleasant Tlir conwnoo fault 
of eire»«iie cemcrntration of light often produces a grralcC 
contrast than an) thing which occurs in nature rsrept that of 
httUiant san or its itdrction on waleT. ^im jou see Iters 
against a bright sky the contrast salue rna> he onK almut Sor 
10 to 1. Yet in a room with Mpo«ed lamps the contrast way 
cucredaCKlla 1. 

.Another important enn«ideralIon of the lighlinc de- 
signer is that nf eurnjKksilion. Up to now you Wa) ha>e ihoushi 
of an) room as hcmg composed of wall*, (lonr, ceiling and the 
furnishings Artuall) what you <re in looking at an> runiLina- 
tion of these I* a pattern made possible and made sariable 
because of light. Too often lliere I' no particular thought given 
to this no<t important and useful factor- To illostrate: you 
select wall or furniture materials h> dailight; you ehoose the 
ceiling color and leatqre with certain harmonies in tnmJ Out 
111 each rase you view the material or color as though daylight 
were to fall ditectl) upon it. Cranlrsl that sou have wade allow 
ances (whirh few |«rst'nsever dol for subducsl light changing 
the diMime effect you desire, what prosisioiwdoyou male for 
artiScial lighting* If the room suits you br natural light. v>iih 
the li^l coming in dirtcllt from the windows and not depend 
Ing upon reflecting from ceiling or wall., what can I* done to 
make it ellev-tive at night* 

I T vou are in doubt a* to the importance which is due the 
composition of lighting, psuee to consider when the rooms 
of a bouse are u<cd by more llian one or two people. Very few 
liYVug looms %n us«J vn the daytime c\cept on weekends, hotv 
days and a few siveciat occasions Yet die entire fsroilv is prooe 
to use such a room almost rtrry evening of the year. In most 
hou-eliolds the dining room is the scene of a basts gulp or two 
at breakfast time, luncbeon finds a lonely board, but in die 
eve nin g at difuicT time under artificial light the fanulv has its 
daily reunion under jclatiyely Ici-urelr circumstanees. A hesl- 
room IS scaicelv noticed during the morning ni-h. but at night 
the occupant has time to enjoy tbe room. 

The first step, then, is to plan not for davlighi alone, 
but for die effect under artificial bgiil as well. In dlis eoniirC' 
tion regard tbe ceiling wrilb special consideration. In the dav. 
time the natural light coming in illuminates tbe funii-hmgs and 
walls first so that die celling could be white, ycRow ot blue 
without any great difference In die lighting results. But arti- 
ficial indirect light would strike the ceding first as ibe duel 
reflecting surface Thetelore, not only the ceiling rtdor but the 
texture as well is iinponant becaui-e a smooth, mat surface will 
be a better reflector than a rough one. 

There are some fundamental ob<eryationsmadeb} Iigta 
mg experts on die effect of colored light, u-ing daylight as the 


slanJanl fur white light. One that the color of any pigment 
Utruerndv umler while light. In s-llirr word*, the slight vrllow 
c*«i «f die light (tom the vlinilmt buUis should l-e taken into 
account. fJealire, that die color of any light will seem !-• 
!« brighter when it falls on a surface having the same rotor. 
«id Julter when (altins on a corapb-tnenUry ci-l ic Tu iHu*. 
Irate: aml<r bzhl illuminaling a blue wall will rhanse the 
color to a p<»or grav. For furlher rxam|>lr*. see page T7. 

The lighting exiert has I mg known hove to aid the 
ihealrieal producer in seleetiiig rrriain olijcrts or arris for 
evdier emphasts or suppression. Tl<e same ran l-e done for anv 
tonto. A rosiRi ran Im Irratesi with artilirial licht in much the 
same wav as a pimter treats g ranvas rxrejit that in a room 
there should l>e no sii-l-len, sharp eimlra'ls. for these emanate 
only from l-nnianl light snurrrs- As puinletl out l>efore. the 
Ltllet cause eye diwomfi'rt Tlien. tn»i, in sludving a room 
the |vpr of bchling shout I le chosen which i* simpalhetir 
to the lurpose of the rnonx. For example, it is obvious dial die 
glitter of a crystal rhanclrtier is appropriate In formal rooms 
t-erause it is consistent with tbe bnlliance of rsenifig gown* 
and {ewels, rather than fur die room which U used as a ryuicL 
restful rrsreat. 

The third rorisidcrallun— eomfiirt— 1« perhaps the most 
im|>»ttanl of all lighting ronsideralinns. TTw first essential is 
that there |e idecyuaie illumination fur the parliruljr jnirpose. 
You can l-ortow or 1 uv a light meter whirli will gire vob aome 
idea in readings of •foolraniiles" as to die surieienev of tour 
present bglitint. For rtairwavs. halls and general eimilatiun 
there should be two footeandles, fn rw'ins u«eil for f«>nv*fwa- 
lion, dining and restful ariiviiie. at lean 5j ami, for reading 
and preetse wutk. twenty to fifir. 

Tbe light mg units of a hou-e may be diviJnl Into ibo*e 
uvful. and diiw* seendary or decuraiKe. 7116 first group in- 
ctodew hanging fixiures wall brirkrta. 1 F-5 and portalle 
lamps, such ,, there are in every home, fn aelerlmg these 
the fhlel |N.!nbi to remember are ceiling Imhls should send the 
light down at such an angle that it will not vbine in anione'« 
eves; wall brackets should emanate light l«ith up and down, 
and the fixture when lighted should apyiear no brighter dian 
tbe wall, i-ortabie lamps -hould diieel some li-ht upward 
but still more downward, but shades should not l«- opaque. 
Indirect IighUng sJiould be used to the exr!ii..ion of dirert 
bghting Oidy where no reading or precise work will be dime. 

S ECOvnwT or decorative lighting has recently flowered into 
fresh and elastic form* The liief types are cove liahling— 
coirtuiiKius paneU near the eeilmg; panel lighting— separate 
panels in carious horiaontal or vertical {.osilions; and spot 
Lghling— concentrated light, as the name indicates. 

Cove lining, which designates a series ol bulbs placed 
in a reflectiBz trough, throws an even di-Inbulion of light over 
the ceding In aU cove l.gblmg it U important to have reflectors 
or Ibe lodividusl bulbs will make vineven, glaiwg sport Some- 
tunes structural or tiamJucenl glass so cover* the reflector that 
some bght may be deflected or diffused downward This type 
ollighungcan be invaluable where murals or Lbrary shelves 
are to be dlumiaaled. 
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Panel lighting presents a hroad «ource oE low luini 
no«iIy, being glass panels on about the same surface as the 
nail or ceiling where they are located. The glass id front of 
tlie bulbs can be frosted, highlj decorated or caned. Tie 
possibilities are legion, and offer one of the greatest fields for 
development Under tins classification 'hould be listed the 
elongated panels which can effectively be used above a door 
or window, particularly above an exterior door There <hoiild 
also be included the glass “ceiling” in a corner cupboard w 
a dming looni, or in a cabinet witli bibelots or books. Pand 
Iigliting could also be located in the top aurface of a cabinet 
to illuminate an objel tTott.GUss bricks ofier new opportunities, 
such as in screening continuous radiation and u<ing some 
illummation behind the bricks. 

Spot lighting has long been used on the stage, and for 
the la»t feiv ^ ears for the purpose of lighting pictures The so- 
called “picture spot light” designates an objectiie lens like 
that U'ed for showing lantern slides, and permits the light to 


be limited to an absolute edge of a picture, a dining room table 
or a bridge table, etc Another form of spot lighting employs 
las units which direct the light into the useful zone, and has 
the advantage of having soft edges of light This can be built 
into a room by being recessed in ibe ceiling or even tbe wall 
The light can be controlled so as to be of any desired in 
tasity and, ivbat is more, of any desired shape (square, oval 
etc.). The spot light directed to a crystal chandelier can make 
it sparkle much more brilliantly than if it were Itself lighted. 

When a new house is being planned, it is a simple mat 
ter also to plan the installation of any of these lighting units — 
and in the existing house, the problem of providing ligbt tbat 
will rnake rooms cheerful, restful and comfortable at the end 
of day is not an involved one. 

On the two folloinng pages you will find the principles 
of modem fighting applied to an entire house, inside and out. 
Such a successful and complete Job is tbe result of consulting a 
lighting engineer before llic building was begun 




Lighting the whole house 


A ll loo often Uie planning of effectne lighbng for ihe new hoBie to nol begun 
until ihe bou«e Is almost finisheil. It is the better part of afisdom and cer- 
tainly It IS easier on the pockelbooV if ibis i« planned abcad for each room as 
neQ as the exterior of ihe house. 

The photographs on lhe»e l>i.o pages were taVen in a home to Oevebnd, 
Ohio, and sene as good rsamples of carefully mgioeered built in lighting The 
ar>-hitect. Mr. Qiarlcs H. Uinman. and the decorator, Mr. Robert Boone. 
etIlahoralrJ uith the laboratories of the General Qectrie Companr to koth out 
the ptetoanle't and most scientific results possible fn the lighliog of thl« borne. 

Important considerations uere automatic Skilchrs, coneenienll) located 
outlets, refleetors, and the decoratue pos-iLihties of caried light lesels. 

Note, throughout, that the built in uoils are of ample «ire — an important 
pouiL Such units should alkax* be Urge enough to proside the reejuired amoont 
of light at the phee desired uilhoul rurface brightness That is, a large unit of 
rehtivtl) lok lntensil> is usualli preferable to one small unit of high inlcnsit). 
Tests cosducied in this home shoved that Ihe colume of tight at ««et> point 
met the standards set up by the Illuminating Enrineering Society, for khicb 
the proper lighting uf homes has been a constant study. 


1 The entrance hall has a veil lighted 
eoal closet vith autuBialie ivilch on the 
d<»r yamb Note the flu'h type ceibsg fit 
lure vhieli proeidet ade()uale iflumiaaliuu 
anildimniil interfere vith the swing of the 
d mr Such fixtures mu't be planned in sd 
eanee lu insure most economics! installatMO 

3 la die batliruum <bv units nn either 
side of the mirror utilize the new fluorescent 
lamps vliicfa give a daylight elicct without 
glare Lunuline lamps are also used here 
WilhTeryialisfartnryresuIl, pioietbeCcm 
xctucuce ouiLl bleated near the vavKstand 

*) Tlie dressing alcove is illuminated en 
tifely by means of the ceiling uoiL Thrs 
unit has a live surface brightness but ss 
large ennugii to (has] the vhule alcove with 
soft bgliL Tlie nurroT lop on tlie dressing 
table 19 valualile as a Icflrrtor, direclmg 

lence oultct is half-concealed at left of table 

t At tile t ip of ilie stairs is a double cun. 
vecuence oulLl (ur vacuum cVatwt.etc. A 
tmv lamp, included in tin* unit, bums cun 
slantly to prevent aecidrntal fall, al oiglit 
N >le the cunvenieui pu.itnm of ilie outlet 
srrvifi- the little lamp cm the nin«*>le table 

a Tlie playcnnm vs used (or a variety of ao- 
lititirs aiul shnuld be providev] with high 

ly adi} table liphime arrangements VCh'n 

Ihcs ping i-mg table is n«t in u>e. the Iwu 
IW-watt ceding lamps can be unplugged 
an,l the rieun illumioatesl by lurcheces. etc 


G A chilifa bedioviD conlaioa ibia mter 
toting oRit Light from lunuline laapa ir 
refiecled op along the vsalbt «nd ceiling 
and al-o downwnid for reading The shell 
coalauu oulleli for Ihe radio, electric 
cluck and electric blanket. A unit aoeb as 
ibit most be pbnoed before building 

7 In tbe nesler bedrovns ibe beds are 
abehllv rcceucd into the vsalL creabng 
space lor cvocealuig soSi bghting above 
the bed heads Svnicbn couvemenl toeach 
Led control the 40. aod fi&watt lasopc 
The Utu^ have ad<ya‘labU tefiesitAK 

fl The general level of lUuiruDalioa in 
the livmg room, as rleevsbere in the house 
as of suSnenl volume and so weU disirih- 
uled that the kigber levels of illuaiinatioo 
reipisred fur reudiag sw vrrvtuig ace tbor tn 
unpleasant contrast IncsdetitaUv, good 
hghliog cvnSribules roueh to sleeotatjoii, 
shoving texturr and design to advantage 

!) The rBUance is illuiniiialed from a 
vs fht wvA above the dowt ‘vbvcb gnes an 
abundance of light yet eliminates the gtar- 
ing eifrel of Ihe rustomary exposed Sz 
lures Nole tbe illuiuiBatcd boasenuinber 
a great cooveosenee forsssitors at evenuvo 

1 0 In the kvixhn a large soSt light is 
used user ihc rmk. Tbe wall cabinets are 
provulrd vHfa small lobular lamps vhieh 
light when ■ d»or as opetirvL Beneath ibe 
eabmers is lighting fur the entmler top. 

Light ssbulhdnInlinledimJtonoeiitrUed 
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Painting Walls and Floors 

Key colors and llielr clioifc— •casotis In paiiU~iie« walN and old surfaces— 
finUliing inaleriaK and effcct'*-»oodnork and floor*. 


T he safest rule in (hescleciion of colors cnlU f< r a dark 

v.alL of a lijhfet liue and a ilill Ugtilcr Imt for ihe ceil 
mg. CiJor harmony ihrouglioul the house »houlil !»e larrfuD} 
planned l>ul he careful that adjoining rooms do nol Vary loo 
suddenly in iheir JreaVmtnls, e-pecialW if \h»Te 4te ».hW enrv 
netting openings Lelneen. 

The l.e> color of any room maj he eelctled lo male the 
room look larger or •mailer, or liccau'c of fixed tiJots in the 
w oodwork, rugs, draperies or furniture Nest, attention should 
be pan! the exposure, so ihtl the uann colors mij u*ed for 
rooms haling little «un1i2ht and cool tolor««elcxteJ for room* 
haling much ^"hile warm colors are mdi'pensahle in <t«ac 
mg cheerfulness it is nell to remember, also, that thi r<«-l 
eoiara help soften a room and make it re»tful 

^iliea the general color «chenie4 have heen deiennined, 
the problem of finishes conies lo the fore 

Stippling and srumiding 

Stippled effecte are frn)uenih secured by pounding the 
final coal on uilh a special stijipling brush. A sp»nge, <hre*e 
cloth, burlap or paper may al^o l>e used for ihux |iur|n><e and a 
tariance of patterns is lliua produeed Avoid design regularity 
An unstudied, irregular effeil i* the desirable te*uli 

Scumbling diflers from elippling in that it lake* off 
paint in places rather than applies it The nail is first IrcileJ 
iiilh a final coat of paint and. uhile this is <tiO vset.Iuosrlv 
crumpled neuspaper or iiada of cloth are rolled donn the sur 
face or tapped agam«t it t>i remoic some of the psinL It lawell 
to have the ground coat of a lighter shade tlian the finish root 
in mottled effects of this type. 

During the past feu years a number of new materials 
have been introduced nhich make the problem of Ipxlum] 
finishes less diSiculL These malerials may be apjdird diicclli 
over anv ordinarv pla~ter or nail board u all that has been prop, 
erly prepared, and with them, designs, features and innumerable 
color effects may be secured Ju~l as the «lipp1rd and scumbled 
finishes help in hiding cracks or other imperfections, so do 
these plastic materials add to the perleclion of the siirfacc in 
an cien greater degree A picturesque room from the Englidi 
country side or a room mniniscent of the warm cidom and 
rough textures of the Mediferronean is e-qually simple to co{^ 
isith tile aid of pla=tic fini-hes 

Stencils and glazes 

Special paints are used lor stenciled decorations, and 
usually they are of a seiiii transparent nature rather than 
ojiaque Care must be exerci«ed in the selection of designs and 


In their position. It i* well lo mark liie wall with while chalk 
to assure l>r«i>er ‘pacing ri mining the chalk after the stencil 
has been applml. 

Glared finishc* are frequently u«ed over Textured or 
{••tlychruined wall*. They give the wall n smnollt surface 

{jiameis and glovsi paint-s. while not ffr<|ueiillv used 
(or ordinary wall deroralnm. are inilis|rn<al>lc fur wall sur. 
faces that seqmrc (tcvyuenl washing. 

Q'lHwtwArk and Honrs are of equal imjiortanre with llie 
walls in /slaMtshing the iliararler of any decorative theme 
^bat finish the wcmmI shall wear is grrallv dependent on the 
desired ensemMe. as will as on the grain and Texture of the 
wood itself It M well to keep in mind that sharp cxintfasU of 
lotor ior liinv and wails lend lu tiulime raili feature and mn 
sequenllv eot up the room ami make it aj'pear smaller, 

Spring and Fall are the busiest seasons of the year for 
painter* and dnoraiors Arrange l>> have the work done when 
most convenient for jersonal eomfort and at a season when 
fosu are at liie lo»e*l rrorress of work slioiitd is* rarefuliv 
planni*! so that imjvrtani rooms nml not be ml off friirfl other 
portions of the house The ideal temperature for painting is 
lelwcen 0*1 and TO ilegrees. Nenlilalmn is imjxirtanl for dry- 
ing, and in the event artificial measures are necessan, an 
eWlric (an will serve the purpose Paint should alwais be kej.l 
in a warm place before ajiphcatinn 

New walls and olil 

Tor ordinarv purpo-e*. a fiat or lusterless (laint is pref 
crable After llie wall surfaces have been projierlv sized and 
primed, the favored cu«l.im is to slart in the upper left hand 
corner of a surface and to appiv the yiainl m vertical strips 
several feetwxde Thissylem lends to avoid marks where edges 
join, and to produce a «innolli, uniform coaling L’p and down 
strokes of the brush are used 

New vialls should be given at least thirtv dais to dry 
and all the free lime treated to aioiJ spots or bums in the 
paint. Two |>ound' id zinc "ulpliale crystaL in a gallon of water 
will produce an ideal «olution for treating walls 

Old surfaces w ill be sandpapered and cleaned Holes or 
cracks will be cut out and filled with pU«ter of Pans Crea«e 
Hiav be Fetnoved with a aolulimv of ammonia or sal soda and 
water Old wallyiaper is remoied by applying hot water and by 
scraping the surface with a putlv knife Tlie wall mud then be 
smoothed and filled *’ 

A priming coal i> nece'«4ry lo slop suction and ab«orp- 
li’on Tt provide* a firm foundation for succeeding coals A' 
coat of flat wall paint is the most salisfactor) pnmer of plaster 
and wall board surfaces now being used «o frequendy 



cluuiifes color schemes 


M O'T *l««taUi\): <l"m I'x viillt itio tr«utt iKtt 

H r«totii often 4 iiMi|ili tr Iv iinili r ai 

tirmnl Iijllit VK> ciiliir* IImI IihiI. hrulit aiiil inli ol 

fliclit turn tmi.liK ami Iiilnni» in llic (hvltiix- II inur ii"«ii 
b li> Ix* U'r*! niaiiil) in llie jilaii ^our loW wlinnr 

iirxIiT rli'clrir If it mu*l I'ljm! llu* ti— t nf Ih>(Ii iLit ami 
n'jtlil. tlim proviilr lijtliliiip llnl will (irevtxr tinliftlil i<4->r« 
in tlirir 

riue liax praitialll pbrn ilmiratorx imirr liejiliilii^ 
tU&n an> culur »Uen li tomex t.« Ot*l>i«ttj aiU- 

final liIiK" Iiplil luriix li?Ii* Mm* wallx ^rll»»i«h pfren, ami 
|»arinlli Hue walU <ln'l) ^:Ta^. T<i Irrp a I Inr T»>>nt trails 
|Iur, uw ilatli^lil Inill'x uhuli ti.ixr »i> trlt‘>» in tlirni lUu 
will tr«ull, Inmner, In a tnlil t ii.kiiij: T<n>i» 

»itl« tiMlril pate i'"r>. 

^rlt.iw frnturnll) "llvlpix-af. at infill U aj t 

III laV,e nil a <liill l.iRni4i a‘pn\ nt lum it« »m ni.le'* r<MiU|.l 
prwi i» put III llie paint to nfl*rt lliii A alnw^ !■ Iimmi >la\'« 
xrllimer at tnitM lliaii a injllnr ^iIIoh 

OarV wall nitnf' ImA tn-lirr at ni^ht— I f..f m. 
rlaiKT, lliat iiia> awn a Int <"l-l nr praM.h in ll.e •iatittm*. 
apimai* iiniili warniri ami l>t<<Mm-r un.ler attifKiil liftlil 

Willie »nii Kill prnlial I) have no ki4i to ptwIiKo alait 
lin^. itaenael liiilitinp elT<^t« a) tin* flip nt a *»iuli. ii i« wrll 
|o inoK hoK )(iu mat niwlulain nr ritani 1011)1 llm Inim »( )nur 


Mlwnve* IK tin* fnllnKiiiji para^rapli* am twirntj- 

ri^lit oilnr tartalnm* iliritril front llir plat <if ml. jrilou, 
|.nrii anil Mnr nil pnniarv nmi m iiniiar) riilor<, 

iitti ficiiT falliii): nil nil) iii.iLr* it apfx-ar ):ra); on 
ontMt in It appear rnl In rnl):ra}. nii >Cii.on niaki-n 
■I ajiTar mt In ri'il prat ; on r.iiiiN ni.iVe« it apite.ir liroun 
»l ftnt, on tilii. iiiaVix il a]<iN*jr Mail, mi tloLCT iiiakrt i| 
a{<fxut tr<(|itat; nit iiun»\ lutkrt tC appear jrcst l>tuv>it. 

iiLUiit (If itr falling on ntn niaki*x it ap[<rjr ml; on 
on tM L male* il api'onr oraiigr; nil I Ft Ll»T iii.akr* it ap|N ar 
trlliiKoh gra; : «ii maliex il oppear grerii; on liLLt. 

niakrx it a|i|>ear jetl.m-gmii; on viftLfT tnakrx il appear 
leltn* ?rjt; on imoiiti itiaLrx it ap[>rar l<rn»M 

t.Riis iN.iir falling on nit> itiakr* it apjwar iI.tiL ml 
In MaiV,: (HI (iniMt niaVri it ap|x*ar darV orangr pi ligla 
1 11^11: on tcuiin niakro it appe.'ir jrllnK In gra) gr(*rn; on 
< iin\ nuLcx It apiirar pea) gnvii to gto); on ntli inalot it 
ap|irar iljik Moe In MiirMiil; (in tioLFT niikct [t 0p|>ear 
I Inegrat In gra) : nn^mmit H male* it apix'ar Iimkii In Mark. 

Itlt I iJctiT falling on iiiti tnak(« it spjiFar dark red to 
I Im L «i»l< I; on okim.f iiiakc* {| tip|KAr light iirangc to ml 
l*r«Hn: on tciinn inalr* It appear jdloK-orange to yrlloK* 
l-rnKn: (HI f grrs makr* it a)i|>ear light Mne In gray ; nn nitE 
tnskrx it ap|H ar Mur gtai ; im MOi VT niaVea it a)'l>rar l.iten* 
•hr In grat; on hiiokn niakr-» it appear red l>ro»n lo Mack. 


MIXlMd I'AINTS FIIH Ki;HEMKi 


Tiiniuoisn 

W liilc hav add tdiraniiinne, 
yellow and Inuili of rrd 

Crhiisnii 

I’are i rtniom (a liiilr kIiiIi* for hasej 

Mnmi* 

Viliile I'tM oJil tiimwn, 

■illramaiiiK* and lomh of yeflnw 

Cnrutuin 

k little wliite (i)T liB'C. CTiinsiin, 

(ilirnniarine and touch of jellnw 

IJiislj rtiNf 

Willie turn add (rinixin tinow 

toil' Il of ultra niariiu and tmnh nf uiiiIh i 


While uilli (rini'oii onil hluc 

Musi) liltic 

WInte l>a>r aild ullraniaoiH . 

■ niM'on aii‘l tninli of uiiilxi 

rmemlil 

A hull Kliile, (illrainsrinr. 
telliin, toiidi of rrinioni 

lliisl) •irt'fii 

VMiitr tia*H add ullraniaiine tillow, 
lolli 1) ( rIMienji loiiih of liiiilHr 

Clinrlrt'iiNV 

Willie mill yrlinn, 
ultraournu*. Imidi of red 

lliisl} >i*Ilin> 

Wliili* l>J-> mill tdinn. loudi 
of 1 ritnoiii. toiidi of uiiiUr 

Otlirt' j*oh1 

While mill )cllow, Iinidi of 
trimoni, Iniidi of innhcr 

Unrm lififle 

White l>a«c add liiiicti of (riiii«on, 
tiiUdi of yellow, louih of llliiliir 

S.i|i|iliin' 

L'llraiiiarinc K illi lomii of criiii'on 

Cold tint} 

WlnU* liaii* add loin lira of 
uliramaiinr and uiidier 

\i'iii.-(i(iH It'll 

W illie mill xeriiiilioii and toiidi 
nf yellow and loiidi of hro«n 

\criniliiiu 

Vermilion with lourh of jrHnw 

Toiichn of ml and jdlow are uml to gray the color 
a i(i blinuld lir u«ed eparingl) 



The color scheme 


How to arrive at it— -lianclling brilliant 
patterns an<l textures — a color chart 

T he art of decorating follon* 8 straight narr^ltse trchniqnr. 

And a aucce><ful room builds, tike a story’s jilot. to climaa 
atxd denouement, while color is at once the Hero and ihcScoon- 
drd of the piece. It plays the pay romantic lead — somrlimes, if 
neglected, spoils the plot 

No color is “bad" in il<elfj only wrong companions con 
lead It astray. And planning a color scheme is timply a matter 
oi common sense. H you’re studs as lo bow toliegm, rnnrmtici 
the clear strong preen of the first tropical idanJ you eser saw. 
as it looked from the boat rad; remember yeDow daisies; lime 
sherbet, a fire engine— but make your owm list Or pore o«er in 
your mind'a eye stage srU you have bked. Iwiok itlu^lrairans. 
prints, traiel folders, your faioritc clothes One amateur deco- 
rator took her game room'a inspiration from a seed catalog; an- 


other* from her lir*t loscd eiening dre»« and one from a fan 

Men like Hramalic colorings, intense conflict*, ipladiy 
elfrrta— remember the certain sneers* of the rol drc*s at the 
prom. But for backgrounds youll find the prayril “cool" tones 
more euolhing lo live witfi — and much more diplomatic at guo<l 
mieing with others. 

In planning a color scheme, the fir*l thing really to con 
stder is your own preference But. rememlirr, color i» reallv 
powerful tnagte. VI ilh iC you can emphasire, you can niiiiimlre. 
You can slur over defects in structure and riuality. You ran 
bring charm and life and [>er*ona]ily to four bare walls. 

C>n*ider the kind of room, fi it uwnl fur long pcrioil* 
at a time, as a being room or your own bcilrnom or a library 
Then you will want ihe total effect lo he re*lful. Or is it u*cd 
for rfiott periods like a dining room, a foyer or puc*l room? In 
that ca«e ynu can u>e more striking and stimulating scheme* 
The mood of the room is al-o set by the kind of hr<u*c you hase 
and wbelbn it U in the founiry or the city. Town ilec»ralion 
lends lo be more mannereij and more formal, country more 
casual; and tlic use of color eipresscs this. 

Once you’ve arrived at what you want, the problem arises 
of how to get It. Backgrounds are important— inij live with iheitl 
a long lime— and they're worth a little forrtlioughi at the start. 
As your walks will probably keynote your schciDC, U'a liesi to 


A GlIIUE TO COIWIEC: 

IF YOU LIVE IN THE CITY 


rypE 

Flin A BOOM USEP CONTINUOUSLY 

FOB A IIUHM USEIJ INFIIEQUENTLY 



Choose soft muted background* m “cool” tones— 

kou can use deep tones of greens, slate blues. 


& 

grayed blues, blue green*, spruce greens— putty. 

lurquoi*!;* Wuivh plums— wiiJi sKarpcT contrasts 


2 

grays Light *hadcs. to enhance size Furniture 

than in a mom which wiU 1« u*ed 

1 

£ 


in deeper shades of same colors Contracting accents 

for a longer period at a lime 

S 


To make room seem larger clear pale blues, mauves, 

Gear “high" greens, blues, pinks — set off by whiter • 

B1 


greens — floor of darker shades of same — light 



§ 

woods To underline smallness and c«zine<s darker 

slate blue or slate gray walls — furniture 



*hades (hroughouC, more contrasts, contrasting tnm 

in while, or light bleached vvoods 



Try walls pale cafe au tail, pale 

Deep, warm shades for walla or (loota— gold, to*e- 



yellow, rose beige, white — combined with warm browns. 


a, 

.2 

golds Accents of venxulioii, wilb strong 

accents Or use llie same warm dark shades on furpi 

o 


turquoise blue for contrast 

tuTe against lighter backgrounds 

3 


Do entire room in monotone of beige or oE while 

Do this sort of room up in gay magentas, buttercup 

~ 

■5 

lo make it appear larger Or do walls in pale 



5 

coral «et ofi by deeper coral floor Beige covered 

with black and white. Or underbne its darkness wilh 



furniture and light woods 

dark walls combined with high contrasts 


78 


select )our \>allpaper9 earl), tack up large samples (llie big^ 
the heltet> and hte tMth them a few days belore they're actually 
put on. If your sample i< small, bear in raind it uiU look (ones 
darker eii masse 

Tiling- to remember Work out your iihole scheme before 
a single bit of paint nr paper is applied to walls, floor, or ceil 
ing — before s single fabric's bought Get samples of esertlhmg 
and scrutinize them endlessly all together Don't lorgrt Aat 
small spaces need continuity, that the rooms you u»e leacl — 
dining room or foyer — can be mo«t dramatic. Ginsider wisely 
the example of the Persian miniature painters whose effects often 
depended on tiny dots of hnlliart contrast, unnoticesbie sate as 
part of the plea«mg whole. 

Concentrate on the diBcrence* pattern and texture can 
make in color — and don’t oterdo here. For example: in a quirt 
scheme, use tew patterns, and dull (not «hjny) textures In a 
flamboyant scheme, combine stripes with florals or plain. Stripes 
may range in w idlh from the half-inch pin stripe to the six inch 
rarieti; patterns, from the self effaang all oxer Lind that fade 
into the background to great triple-hfesue blo««oms. And think 
of the tremendous differences in character of tnoir^ satin*, spun 
rayons, chintzes, rough weaxes. organdy, felt and leather. 

Look to your acccs'ories for the Per«un painters Irkk 
of bold accent, but keep a continuity of atmosphere and male- 


naJ here as weU. Don’t try to tell too xaried a story; rather re 
peat and reemjdxasize one or two theme* that are xxoilh the tell- 
ing. And choose from plaster, tule, crystal, leather, plastics, 
metals lusters, wood and exen fur. 

Consider for pure yumph the u«e of wallpaper panels, 
Victorian flower columns or ivy leaxes oxer the mantel, xiith 
your other walls [dam, stripes for one wall only , one white wall 
seemingly to extend a liny room Don’t oxerlook the pos«ibihlies 
of fringe 

Paint your old dilapidated furniture to match your back- 
ground wall shade — and watch it double your space. Paint head 
boards on the wall behind your boxspring and mattre«s beds, or 
a swag aboxe that dark little window over llie bathtub. 

From this moment on keep a decorating scrapbook ol 
color and ideas. And finally, set out with a high heart and a stout 
will lo get an effect — and you will! 

Below IS a chart with rotor suggestions for country and 
town, for large sunny rooms and large gloomy rooms, for small 
sunny rooms and small rooms without sun; for rooms used con- 
slanlly and rooms u-ed occasionally. We have tried lo make our 
suggested schemes os definite as possible; but. since any com- 
bination of colors may be used many ways, this chart is lo be 
taken just as a slimulaiit lo your imagination, leaving you to 
make bolder combinations to suit your own problem*. 


lOLOR SCHEMES 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 


TYPE 

Flin A llOnM USED COXTINUOUSLY 

Foil A nnO.M USED INFllEOUENTLY 



Slick lo light walls in cream, gray or grayed "‘dosly” 

Sharp contcastaoi blues, plums, wines purples browns. 


li 

pastel shades. Contrast w ilh gay chintzes, darker floors, 

blacks Uw any of these against while or very light 

2 

c 

dark woods like mahogany, walnut. 

tones of the same color 

s 


Deep shades in accessories 

Cay accents in clear colors 



Natural pine walls are ideal if n’s tliat sort of house. 

Bnihant colors against natural wood, or against white. 


= 

Offset with soft medium blues, greens. > 

Or reverse the formula and use white against 


1 

yellows wines Or use the same medium bngbl 

bright walla of blue, spruce, turquoise, Kelly green 



against while walls 

Black or dark floors 



Light yellow, beige or dusty rose backgrounds, with 

Bnlliant Autumn woodsy tones against beige or white 



deep wine or warm brown. Accents 

background, soft browns, for this 'ort of country 



of clear blue, greens; also try vermilion 

room It can be liiened by flaslies 

c 


u«ed generously as accent 

of emerald green and clear yellow 



Choose blighter yellow with reds, browns, soft greens. 

Try a red carpet and while walls, or vice versa Or 

"= 

= 

blues Or while backgrounds with pinks red. 

yellow and brown against white Vereiilion 


= 

wines Or u«e light wood finishes with soft dusty 

or coral against yellow. A multi color chintz wnlli 



pink or other light pastels 

white and jewel tones for accent 



The AYliys of color 

I'onl'prnof foriniiIa4 Mliirli iiinkr il 
bUjIc for joji to {;<i >»ron»» on rolorj^lirnirn 


Ifi'ff *ie tlM" |tiir«" j«rim*r^ rulor* nr 
iJur. jrSliiw, )>a>rt fir »iJ nArr ti Jor*. 

An)’ t*o primJr)- r(il>r» wun! r«|ujnv pr'xfur*- 
llirre N-ron<lar) Col >r»— ptirjN. otaiigr trul jrrfm. 

V>%nl Diw^iuallj, tliri atr )rnovi<iT>n7». ir^lon 
tr»l juril'^. I lur i-uri-lc Muo-frcm. jrl! m fttrn. 


O N llie prccoliBjr pa?''*, )<m }ia\n lr«rnn<l An aupicmo itn- 
|>i>rtanrc of color in llo' <lnorali\c »chrmc; aiMl you Inow 
lio« to clio«»c ruilal 1c c<i1or» for HifTrrcnl t>pc» ol Omifw 

Hut tlial'a <in1> llu* l■'•{•innlll^* 5o|i|<n«c, for inOancc. yoil 
hant a Hue litliiji r<>om \ rr) rliarminp— >>ul iklinfi I lac? Ami, 
>incc )ou v<i>h to roml>in« color*. Kliai >Ii«U llicjr I'c'* 

You maj cn\)r llial tlc»cr frimj »l«) can “rh«o«e rr.lor* 
btinilfoM" inri mate in l!ie ranic room the imnt unlilrK fiuc4 
KiUt brilliant tuirr**. Slie liai a natural color xnar. you ihinl. 
anJ bemoan your lack of *u<h clalno'arKT. 

5iie i'>n'l cljino)anl Oinviou»ly or uftconxioa'lp, abc 
li U'ing a Kii-ntific l)(lcm o| color r<»rilmal>on uhi<h hat (tm- 
rmcil the pjjrlle of ma*lcra from Nclaviuct to Oranne li'a a« 
rcliabto at a clirinical formula an<l. nn> e un>tcr«IWMl. hat inCnnc 
pOMibilitica lor “new'* anil exctlniji ruom Mhemca. 

I'rlmary an<l •crnnilary cnilora 

Youlcarnni llir fir*lpart of the formula In limlri^aitcn— 
uhen you aaw that ml. yelluH ami blue tietc the primary color*: 
anil that uhen mud loprihcr they jifCMluc’c.l • |vrini neutral 
prat Thtpo more, or Mtomlary color*, arc orange, grrm ami 
t inlet And the vcomlary color*, mited again «>ilh the primarien. 
produce tix more icrtiary cohir** red orange. otangc-yeltu». 
yelloti green, green blue, I!ue<tii3lel and tinletreiL 

.Yun— you can ra*ily ace lliat, if yim tnix each color 
equally nilh lU exact o[i]v»ila aero** the nliecl. you ml] again 
prodiKC gray, the common denominator. Cut the rorel of the 
lormula the *{>He ol the reeipr, H to mia *>ilh the {niro color /u>l 
a huU of the oppotile color. Ttie resulting grated tones, aince 
each ha* used in it* mixing a little ol all the other*, ami einec 
each ha* the same intensity', arc in ronqilele, happy harmony Ssiih 
cath other, dark and light shade* alike. 

If you barn the theory of tills s>hi*el. rhoon uppmiir, oml 
develop your color srheme* in On* Hat, you'll hate aeqaired 
that “natural color rye" nhith you *o enticd and. uhsl'a more, 
you'll know the acientific Hliy'a ol ctery condnnalion. 

Ttodo'a and don'ta 

With this knouledge in hand il'a a* easy to change your 
color scheme as to change y our mind. You choo«e any color m 
the Hotid you're fond ol and build a decorating n heme around 
it. \tTide there are no do's and don’t*, there are basic tccIink[iMs 
and here tie’te norked them out for you. Whether you Hint a 
sHasIibuckling elTecl achieved uith fo<4 Hide sinpeo ora restful 
room for jittered nerves, the fundamentals vary xety Iillle. 


i/'hhanil rr.b.f Hrverr All llie hue* in the 
rrlsllori, uitli rniitrasting rolors dirrr-llr opy 


n imaginary triangle, Hith yrllotr at the apex. 


flight hand ml If uheel Contrasting rnlir* loi 
grtber esjuallr rieutralire each other, prostwin. 
Miieil unesiujlly. they grat e*«h Mhrr in i 
degree*, thading frnm ilear •pertril hue* In rca 






































Antiijiies ciiul ideas 
arc cniiibincd in a l)Iiie 
New York npai’Inicnt 



The depth of IjIuc walls Is reflocl«l » wrnll-siie mirror 


ObjeN d'art against pale blue 






Coral nn«l reasliella. SlilHull) arransril on a mirmr |)ialraB ihe anlc>a 
forms of lliese sea floncrs arc as «ophistiealca as the |Ieamjng mahogany and 
silver, (he sparkling crystal and sheer linen of this (urnial •citing Since more 
and more "Mrieil material" is being used in llimer arrin|efflen|s. ne can espect 
to sec this also on dinner tables 

Pcrioil nncl Illnilern mingle in the New York dimng room (opposite) of 
Prince and Princess Courielh The Italian Dariia|uc table Is set inib white 
leather Louis Xlll chairs Other chairs arc picklnl wooil On ihe panclleiL 
bleached walls hang a Mexican Madonna, two small nenoirs, a vegetable alilb 
life bv Freila Kahlo Dieeo Rivera s wife 


Drioil niiitcrinl fniin spiiside nnil 
inoniluM lor lahle ilecoralioii 



For aA early supper under a tree Itefvrr tlie Jarbght wanes or a luncbeuQ oct (be 
lawn, use a pa) clulh sueh a« thi^ suceessioa pI brnad red and wbiie stripes copied 
frum aa amuag Srmpte cbina — rustic prelerred^ — and a group of luw pulled 
flowers camplele ibis al fresco setting. Tbe menu should grre prominence to 

Yhacious mndeni lines for 

o| QiiriilTIPr ell fFfttipn CHTIIIPF TVe eusol boedees of \Im reniice plates opposite dounnale the setting and datVer 

^ ^ * lints of the «anie shade teappiar in the centerpiece of coral dahlias, gladioli and 

ted hot pokers Qiartreuse chairs and s chartreuse dama-^k cloth complete the 
coloT seheoie Tbe remaining appointments, cristal stemsarc and simple «i]ier 
Today simplicity b a senunsm for elegance in table settings. 






niinrtrciise (inil coral make an exqui^iile selliii!' for dinner 



Breakfnslliig YVinler spnris 


* -pi,., p,„„ 

t™-i p, I.,, j.,w; ...1 H I- 

r-r- ■> an.l all nhi. jriji.) Wmifr spnris 




linchoon fur three in a •'arden 


ni«t» maicbtil by the daffodil vfilow i . ^ ‘ ’ Octagonal 




Table settings as decoration 

Good (ligoatioi) often on Ytell-scicctcd glass, cliinn, linen, sliver 
anil llic arrangement of the floners in llie centerpiece 


O N THE la‘l ciglit I'SfirN «cre (ounil a mimlior i>( •uppr^iinni 
fur laMrs. IVrh.ijw, at fir*! plant f. tlieraaiUr miplit 

a'V, “tint wliat have llii'»c In do with inlrrinr dpcorslion?*’Tl»p 
proper «oltitip i>f a liUc riiin|iri‘rs nnr of tlir minor anil tinrs* 
;an' ilrroralite anirnitirs llial contriliutp to rnjoNslile 
anil hospital It). Alonp viih the trlfftlon of china ami glass and 
IinPn tie incluiW tlir floral ccntcr^iiocf. Tlip arranging anti 
I lacing of flovirrs in rooms i* anotlirr of tlir clrcoiatiNp acts 
iiliicli arr licing llctirr apprccialiil and rmrr utdtl) pranispit 
loilat. TliP) i!p»pr\f a placp in o hook on dpcoration. 

E\ni thp atprapp lioiisphold has its rNPr)da) china ami 
Its part) china. Tlir aaiitp applies (o pli.«w arp. In ihrsp rnaiirrs 
of iahlc setting the American puMic ran Pillicr r.-ilt on tl>e pn* 
lire nntld or liniil its thoipc to china and glass prmlucts of 
otir oun manufadure. There U God'i plcnl) of each. 

The npcl rpijuisilc is the linen. It matches or eonlrasis 
nith the china or siilh fomc hue in the china. Tlic same prin* 
ciplcs iispil in rrpBling a color srheme for a ntom ate ap|>lird 
til norUiig nut the color «thriiip for a laMc selling. 

Fur infur/tal meals the runner and inau are (he u<ual 
choiee of linen. Ilesldes, thet are ea.sil) t. ashed On the other 
hand, the fonital dinner seems in rail for an alloter laMcclolh. 
Or mat he this is unit a die-hard coii<er%alitc notion. 'Re pre- 
fer laLIeclolha for formal meats, honeter much of a hother 
lhe> may jireseiit to the laundr) . 

The silier is neat. Some pinple are the lucky possessors 
of holh pari) and plain sih er Tiie re*! of ns hate to he con- 
tent Hith haring ch'><en, at our nrd, lings, a pallern of tlaluare 
that iieier goes out of ft)le. And to this we cling, for l>eMer or 
for norsr. At least ne can lie satisfied that it is in good la«tesu 
long as it is rtell polished. 

It i« riislc.mar), in most ocll-eijiiipped hou«c«, !o hare 
more than one china or silrer centerpiece A collcilion of table 
garniture is not unusual ju<t as one does not repeal the aanie 
menu on tlie same giie«ls, so rariet) of lin<pitalil) is oRernl 
hy different centerpieces and flower arrangcnicnU. With the 
mention of flower arrangements wc enter a glamorous world 

D O vot remember the dusty and dying maidenhair fern, in 
a sdver container, that once was considered suQiaenl for 
a dining tabic decoration It syinboiirrd eterylhing that went 
with the dark era before garden clubs began spreading the 
light of (lower arrangements Today no hostess would dream 
of being content with such mediocrit) If she has the slightest 
sparkle of life in her. she belongs In a garden club and has hem 
exposed to the allure of tiic \arious schools of arrangement 
She knows the score and more of wa)s m which flowers can he 
used throughout the house She studies the backgrounds of her 
rooms, liieir color schemes, and arranges her flowers 


Tlte hall table^ the mantel phclf. the tnlih- behind the 
firnide sofa, the ],ay window, the htircaii lop u)istair«, the 
guest hreakfasi ira) t!i,il i* i.irried Ihcre, the lalde at breakfast, 
at Iimchccin, at lea, at dinner. These arc only a few of the »a)s 
she finds to use flowers as tlcroration. Each has its own size, 
color and container according In its especial purpose and eii- 
tlrnninml. In fact some hosiescr*. and charming women the) 
ate, look so far ahead as to select color schemes for rooms 
with an e)e on what flowers the) will liaie in them. .Many a 
room foumt lU genesis in a howl of white roses. 

Table slcrotalions arc a proMrni diflering from others 
The arrangement must be seen from all side* and he as altrac- 
lite from one chair as from another at the table. MnreoNertlie 
hostess inu*t consider its height. For a •mall lunelicoii or din- 
ner the floral arrangement slioiibl he low enough for giie*l8 to 
talk ©NPf it; one shoolJirt be forced to sway from tide to tide 
ibwlging it as cofitersallon thulilet across the table. Tint su". 
geslion applies, sa), to a luncheon or dinner for eight Dr)ond 
that numWr— from ten upward— it might be wiser In direct 
Ihecomersaiion around ibe table rather than across u. A high- 
er arrangement would steer this current of talk. As for break 
fast. well, let the breakfast arrangement lie timple and un- 
oblrusbe. For m««t of os life in earl) morning it hard cmiiigli 
to liear without basing to coniemplalc and wax ecstatic user 
a m4»ler]>iec« of either the Jajianese or the Ruxnm school, even 
when made by tlie fairc-t of hands. 

T IS hoped, peihajis a little wistful!*, that tlic menu. Inc up 

to the high standards of the linen. gl.xs«, china and flower". 
Aone of us wants port) food all the lime, but if so much trouble 
IS taken with the exterior of ga«Irononi), let us hope iJiat an 
r^ual amount of effort b expended on the fare 

Here again we can mark the gradual rising of the stand- 
ard Cook books galore ^ill fn.ni our presses On many a sun- 
wasJied slope ri|ien tl.e grapes that gi*e their life Mood to make 
eaceUenl American wines Our regional cooking is nowhere 
surpassed In the world and our w mes need no bush. Thee tw o 
ore worthy eompleinenls of worth) tables 

And after dinner’ R ell, alt gue"ts are divided into those 
who can and tho"c who can't talk, those wlio can and those who 
won’t play games ProMsion must be made for eacii The 
gamers naturally gravitate to the card table or the open back- 
gammon board and the conversationalists to well cushioned 
sofas and easy chairs No home is complete w itliout them-the 
game tables and tlic easy chairs and sofas, we mean. And with 
mention of them wc pa.s from the pleasant diversion of well 
equipped and beautifully .« tables back to such mundane 
topics as curtains and the mwutiic of tlie various historic fur 
iiiturc styles You have r eiely to turn the page to reach them. 



Curtains can play many roles 


S OME lime before this, on pa?e3 22_ and 23, to Le cTacl, 
several curtain problems confronting: the home decorator 
vere giien iheir helpful solutions. Quue a nanibcr still re- 
main. Bui before ue plunge into them we might get straight 
our thinhmg on llie pari curlains plaj in decoration. 

PERloo cunTtI^S: Certain fabric*, patterns and curtain 
shapes have identified with certain {unutuce periods. 

With Tudor oah "c u*e a rough terlured fabric hung straight. 
Itaban furniture seems to call for leliet. counirj rooms for 
flouered cbmue* and •prigged nets and \oile« The \ iclonan 
went in for Vieavp envtioping diapeties aod tanU'lic tool's 
and mags and Uce eiitUina. The Fteoch taste ran to satins 
Remember lhe*e if jou want to capture the real 8lino«phere 
of a period room. 

ROOM pLBrosB: There is also the 8tnio«|>hcre of rooms 
according lo their purpose* A format Juing room catU for 
(omial w indou itealrncnt whereas a ca*ual beJroom « ould he in 
bad taste treated formall). The books in a bbrarf oiler color 
competition to any fabric that maj be placed at the window, 
con>pquentl) in such a room either a plain iabtic is u<ed or 
one in uhleh ihe pattern is not loo pronounom) 

SCALE or r«TER.i Then the matter of proporiioo ha* to 
he faced Many a small room has been thrown out of scale by 
curtains iiilh too Urge a pattern Again, in a room where the 
uphoUler) is highly patterned you won I need mote or a dil 
ferent patleru at the « indow Too many deaigna make a room 
jiggy in this ca>e it is better to select llie same fabric for up 
hol.lery — «ay on a sofa and an easy chair — and for Ihe win 
doH*. Or a hue m the sola iabtic mas he repeated m plain 
inaUcial at the windows 

These questions of proportion, color and design cannot 
be settled out of hand. Hang up the samples — gel samples large 
enough lo <how at least one repeat of the pattern — and live 
With them (or a feu days before making a choice Mo*t deco 
rator* or decorating depsrlmenls in stores wd]«uppl) you with 
half ] ard lengths of your choice ol psitems ]ia*l for this pur- 
pose without charge, and will allow you to keep them for 
two or three days. If not, it will pay youlo buy actual samplea 
as this IS the way that experienced decorators work. 

yvooDWont. libeit you arrive at Aewlbe windows shall 
be curtained you must also consider the woodwork in a room 
U It gooi!^ Has It architectural nieiil^ If so, why cover il up 
with curtains/ A window with splendid hi*toric trim diould he 
curtained in the sunple*! possible manner and the draperies 
hung in*ide the irim rather than covering it with valance and 
lengths of fabric 

VISUAL EFFECTS The shapes of curtains produce definite 
visual effects in a room If your room has a low ceding, long 


curiam* lo llie floor, bong either straight or looped back, will 
make a room appear higher. Convenclj. a room with windows 
has lag deep valance* viill appear lower. 

IV iiOTCOLMTllFS. Ciunale. loo, i* a deciding fat tor on 
both what curtain* to have and vihat material lo use. In hot 
regions il Is obviously mIIv In swathe windows; they should 
be given only the lighte*! cutlaming. AUo the tropics are 
not too Lind to silk— materials with a cotton or rayon base 
•hould he selected. Somehow, |ni>. m the tropic* a highly pal 
lerned fabric seem* out of place. 

rnoBLEM WIMIOKS' And now to problem windows 
Rbat can you do with a round lopj<ed window, a Cuthie win 
dow, a corner Modern, a C8«emenl, a French door? 

Toucan either di*gut<« a ruuiul lopped window by hav 
ingaweini circular valance with curtain* hanging *lraighl from 
It, or feature that top by u*iiig a aheer fabric and hanging 
the curtain* beneath the woodwork and looping them bark each 
side. The same Ireatinciit can be given a pointed arch of 
Gothic •( indow Curved curtain rod*, available in most curtain 
deperlnienl*, provide anutber simple solution to Ihi* problem* 

The treatment of casement windows depend* on wlirllier 
they swing out or vn Thn«e that swing in will have to have 
net or voile glass curtaining attached lo the w indow* themselves 
or longer drajvencs hung cm deep fixture* that allow for the 
window lo be opened in without bothering the curtain* loo 
much These free-bung curlains are about all you can do with 
f casement that swing* out. Manv casenvenl* are decoraivve in 
themselves and need no curtainin' However, It i* possible to 
stretch crossevi curtains taut over the upper two thirds of the 
cut opening ca-cmenl windows and finish off with a valance at 
Ibc lO|>.*nve material js stretched in crivs.cross folds and tseked 
down on a bght frame fitted over the casement ojieiiing. 

Class curtains, plain or shirred, attached top andbolloin 
to each leaf of a French door arc the simplest solution for this 
type of opening But whal about ov er Jiaperies'' They tan 
be hung on kmg rods that sw mg out and back, altaclied each 
side of the top of the two doors Closed at nij,bt. they assure 
privacy, pushed back by dav, *unlight and easy openmg of 
tfie door* are possible 

Tlie Modernist corner w indow. where two wuidaws come 
together, offers a problem Three solutions are suggested on 
page 23 All of these are for casements. Where the wmdowa are 
double-buag tisb, use an all over valance and the slrelAed 
cnrtains described above In this instance, as in the case of 
any group of windows they should be handled a* one uniL A 
good Irtck lo remember here is that a bookcase built above the 
comer window serves the decoralive purposes of a valance, and 
may be used to augment * simple curtain treatment. 


Crrtain l\pc« ol curtain^ «urh a« finrU cnmpi^d ihpfr camhric. can 
lighten the aoslenly sod uciglii of a room An amusing heavy \iciurian chaise 
Y\^llPll 1‘UrtflinS tire COnlrtlSl hmguemplsm preen ami ptaulu companioned bvnclier chairs of unu*ualde. 

Mgii in lime green The rug m old needlepuinL n hue ceiling and trim match the 
{■orcelain BianleL YTalls are vatcrmelon pinh Tlien the lilt of those curUintI 



Problem windows am 



■ Almost f^erjbodj" ba^ at least one — a 
window badli proportioned or unhappily 
placed — and it seems so irrevocable, 
short of pulling doHn the bouse. lAcluaQy 
(here are )e<s drascie solutions to de 
reive the eve; here vteshow eigbt oi them 

1. Tbe loH^eedinged room oilb vtuidovvs 
placed belov* door top leveL Slirtcb them 
upward by covering the msII above them 
v>llhpsae<oC*4"v>indow gU», silvered 
and semi anlirpied, cot to the same *ize 

as the windovt panes. Enbasce the eflect 
Hitb long, straight drapene* lo floor. 

2. Deep<ut dormers tend to looh cramped 
when curtained conventionally. In- 
stead, cover the shade in a amaD pat- 
lemrd fabric, perhaps gingham a* here, 
ending Id a ru£Be. Edge the entire open- 
ing M itb a full nSSe of the same fabric. 

3. ^[anT apartment houses seem lo have 
been pUnited so Ibsl Mructural beams 
would occur ID the most awbvvard spots 
Here is one w itb an overhead beam and 
one at the side to create a lop-sided 
elTecC. Hare opaque draperies, bned and 
bung from a ceiling track from wall to 

w all. A deep-»H agged v alance hides the 
overhead beam, ties tbe whole together 

4. This IS another ofl-cenler window 
compticaled b) tbe fad that the owner’s 
furniture is modern and she doesn't 
like draperies vet wants to corec the 
nnidows at night. Vanow paneled canvas 
‘creens, either papered or painted, are 
anchored lo the walls at either side 
Concealed callers at tbe bottom permit 
pulling them across the opening at night; 
pushing them back b) day. 





Ilow to curtain them 


3. Three windows in a row are hard lo 
curtain individually, especially when the 
outer ones are narrow as here. Treat them 
as one vith very full, sheer cri*s cross 
curtains looped back low at the sides 
Finish the top with a valanee of contrast 
log color to emphasire their filminess. 

6. Many old houses have two tall VMndovvs* 
separated by a narrow wall space at one 
end of a long room. They make the room 
«cem narrower than it really is. Try usuig 
mirror on the wall between them and bang 
draperies at either side over the wall. 

A shaped valance board running the full 
width of the room increases the effect 
of a w all that is all window. 

?■ What's to be done vvhen your fumitvire 
IS modem and your rented dwelling has 
small windows, badly placed, with elab- 
orate trim? First hang a Venetian blind 
from the ceiling line to give the illusion 
of height. Frame it (and at the same time 
conceal the oflending trim) with 
straight, rough tweed draperies, and fin- 
I'h n off with a modem caned valance. 

8. Corner windows arc puzzling in them 
selves and become more so when another 
small window interrupts the vvall. To 
achieve the effect of a complete window 
viall, hang straight draperies (com a 
ceiling track as follows* the curtain 
at left draws to the corner, the one at 
right meets the first on one side and 
hangs to the edge of the little window on 
the other The remaining wall "pace be 
tween the little window and the side wall 
IS covered bv a third drapery which draws 
all across ihe small window at night 





Nets are adaptable 
for many draperies 
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Early Colonial Rooms I'-ltli'' 
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««1 Drcoralioii. Muiiy liours of rc**parrh Cmiury) «.». nrrr.onl}. <ri'l |.-.il J» tJ.-. J.f rl...irr. .,| iV »im- 

I I it jUm ln>r. Til'’ Mtl» ci'lonitt*. lli'K^ in ^^■«r 

l»a>l ttf* Jtinp »<|uvjnm-n\ |i> (..t 


n«TrI)*-<'in'< a 2 nirlioiiury of IVrE 

o«l Drcoralioii. Many liours of rc**parrh 
^cctirnl it'4 nullmritalhmcH'*. Cnii'<iill ii 
»li(‘llirr you Ituy a( a inc*lrn|)o]itaii Mort* 
or look for karjiain’* at U ronntry nuctinn 


ij>r. Til'’ Mtl» t-i,|..ni«t», iIkk^ in 

A lunr wt»<|uvjnm-n\ (..t *nj | llif r>l lif'' 

Tuinitijinn iti' Itllx* tlic tini; Irtl Ui irliinr anil 1*1 ■<* 


ail ttM Itinr »»f tHjvtvpiw^X 111 an^ i Ihf alt m 

Tuinitijinn iti' lallii* oat tlic tini; lr•l Ui t'liinr anil 
v»«i romniKii /-irni • f lufnilufr il« r.ralinn !l «a» aNo a 
tpatU ft in/iflili* ta>ialii>iit >,{ ■In<i''n (m'Iiv arr tlioHn al<"'c). 
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'Phis Ining room Ia lypical of lhi»o in liie m'lre eletinrale Eartj 




1 Colonial hinues. The Cfi»e1 cmlironlerril eurtains are Uoe pm 

1 V(«lv louche* ot icil This vs laitn up \rf ihe upliiil-Very — Uoe-pmn 




1 and the portrait alaive (he fireplace are both in Innea of red. bron 

1 and ^etlosi, >ivt\v red dominanl 

' An altemalive color acheme rvould have blue and yellinv op 

holalerv (needlework for the chairs, salm for the solaal Tlve walls 

1 would be pave-paneled, adorned wilh silver senivce*, rtw cunauis a 

1 bngbt Colton print in red. yellow, blue and white 


I'XJt O 



r»r llir of llic hoii'«(’ to 

till* ilrliiil of t(H fur« 

iiUlniij:'* in I3arly Anirririin 


rjoHinp rrliriftl (lir lir;;rr Hjt arrj« xirli n< ru|'t>«at<l 
anil ilrsurr fjiint*. Tlir lallrf wrrr turtli^r iln oralril l>» ijuilr 
tUU'ralP anil urniiplil irnnlianloarr (*«»al>irtrl. 

Mon* rarcfulN lltan lli** rarliMt Amriii'an 

fiirnitun* «*rrr llir jiin-rn iin}«irtnl ti) tlii* riil.'n»«h f»«m llior 
honiftinil*. TIk-m* |iir»n. ami llir nii-monr* nf ti|l>^M 
1 It lirliiml, birr »rr»nl ai im«ilrl* lor AmrriraB rratunirn. 
IliP iIiiMiiiiant inlliiPiiir «a« (lutrli. f >r tlir ) kail a H'J 


lanilrr. U illiani of Oraiifr, a« lin;;. Ilr anil ki> fjurrn. Mar), 
patp llirir titmr* (o a rhir nf mIikIi rljlmralr rlrrti lirra (jiar- 
Ikularl) on and orca^mnal Ia1ilr«) anil 

ariollnt k p« arr aniimi: llir imo»| i<Inioii« cliararlrriiliu. 

Atxi from Ikilrli, ^{>aiii«li and I’lirtiipurw* i>riurn~> arr 
rimtnl iniMl <if ikr i.irinl fn I Hliirli ili>liiif>ui>h lint Earlv 
tadiinial furnilurr atnl nflrn pnr dun In il< ilatr ami jilarr 
III oripin Tlir »|dal kaik for i liiir*. (ro/i/;«uri/ oirr/r«/i 















Orifiil. nnirh Oiinp^e porcelain uas imported The Onenlal in- Chiiir<e porcelain found in the great hou«e9 of the da). What 

(luence itos strong in textiles; the Tree of Life pattern Has exer luxur) there Has at this time expressed itself m textiles 

sen popular at tins I'criod. Natue textiles copied the patterns and siKer ratlier Uian in furniture. Settlers in the Soulli, man) 

and colors of India, Persia and Clima. Tlic ongmats, or good of them English aristocrats, maintained a higher standard of 

copies of tlietn. «erc usiiall) imported from England. comfort than lho«e in the I^orlh. thev imported most of their 

Tlie colors in conimon u«e Here ol a piece Hith the solid, {ttmiture and fahtics from England and continued to do so 

siurdx furniture Tliei seldom escaped from the eunxentional for a tong tinie. 

round of Iduc. red, gold and natural prai Tlic »nl\ exirpimns EarK Coiontal furniture taken as a nhole is sturd). but 

Here inipor1e<l fabrics and llie occasional hard hriltianre nf the not subtle Furniture patterns in this counlr) changed slonly 










lolonial Eighteenth Century 


the American ta«te was imporled, ihe Chippendale »l)le ua*d<>mi 
nani, but it merges ol one end with Queen Anne, at the other 
with Ilepplewhite, Sheraton and Duncan Ph\le. The Rocoen 
mounts to Its renilh and starts to decline within the*e >rat« 
Walnut has a new rnal in mahogan>. And American craltsmen 
produced pieces of a <]ualit\ which compares fa\oral>1y with 
English work. 

Random notes Marble was imported until after the Revo 

luUon when domestic marbles began to be u*etl MarMr thinw 

ne) pieces window sash, lead roofing and hardware were all 


imported from London . . . Tlic sire of gla<s window panes 
graduaJIs increased a« the tcnlury progressed 

An order of small pilasters or columns supporting the 
mantel in a chimney piece was found only in imported work 
prior to the Resolution. . . . Fireplace openings with neither cor- 
nice nor mantel shelf were long common . Ears on the archi 
Irates were almost universal, and a jiedimeiit (always broken) 
was tery common. After ITOO the scroll pediment, or a similar 
treatment of tlie architrai e, occur* 

Rotaille scrolls appear both in ICon/ini/e<f overleaf) 







(Colonial Eithletnlh Ctnturj Deeoraiion, coolinoe^) jilaster 
^.orW «nd painted »»allpapcrs . . . The manufacture of wiHpaper 
in this country «a$ befun by 1763 Before this it «as from 
Europe. . . .The “Penn'thania fireplace" or “Franllin 
vaa insented bt Denjamm FrsnUui in 1742 and immedulely 
became popular up and down liie Atlantic seaboard. ... niila- 
delphia was a furniture sljle center, in fact the fno«t actise in 
the creation of la^tc, wItJi Boston and Charleston foUowiog. 

Artists and craftsmen. Arciiitccts; Samue) Mcln- 


tire, Charles Bulfinch, John Jame«, Richard Mundj, Peter 
Harrison, John Kirk, Isaac RoyalL These men were {treat]} in-* 
fluenced by the English architects Isaac Ware, James Cibbs. 
Robert Morris, Abraham Swan, UlUiam Halfpenns. Baltv 
Langin, William Pain, who in turn were m debt to the Italian 
masters Palladio and Giacomo Leoni. 

CiBiNCTUAKnis: Moses Dodge, Sicjdien Dwight, Henry 
llardcaslle, Gilbert Ash, Robert Wallace, Charles Shipman. John 
Brinnrr, John Tremaln, Charles Warham. John Brown. Beni«- 


UINING UUOJl 

The furniture and fihrirs 
shown in the fire panels at right 
WBuid hxiV well in any dining 
ruom, but for your fui>lance in the 
tckctinn of materials and e.ilnra 
we itiu'irale at right a Cue Colo- 
nial dining room as it mighi hare 
appeared m the 18th Cealury. 

The pine panelled wills are 
e'lliirrd a light ocher, the niehes 
Qiiaese ted. Curulss are Freiieli 
blue Dtiie,njstBniU>rigeptrd'>'n* 
male In the Oriental rug, dark 
green, Uue tml black ia the por- 
trait flsrr the fireplace. Table and 
eliairi ate of walnut, the sideboard 
Ilf miboginy. 

An thematlve rnW sAietne 
would Is* light blue-gray walls With 
rream lUcliea. Curiam* would be 
mtirt while "ilk, ibe Oriental rug 
bating t gtemi'h (an back ground 
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Tlie FedLM’til IVM’iod 




Ocir ii«*w*lrufM n.«li«in nrlrrH llic rap}** 
f<ir it* fiistdrin mIiIcIi *|in-Mil« ll« 
o>iT fiiriiitiirr, tc»prtlirr 
r.il motif' from nliroad 111.11 rrlior*! 
tlif Kiiii'iiilorH Ilf (in-rrr noil lloiiir 


^1^11 IVtit*! MtU U «t Ita >■.''1 tail' ir^t |n 

J t«fll* Itr I I If ft' ■ S'4<ti f »! »t.-. 

arfK'al l« ^ri. tl'^1 IT'J'a ll» at..! *.-4 « 

tIB' ji 'try fj.t I - 1 I f rf **’••• *.» 

•twf* IS r*«* I'j'i t‘* r«M»ri fyiv^ita. 

4At t*«- I lrt«K ISlrrf .rr <■«' «.« iV rt'l- ^3 

ttfw.fK'lt anf f t f art-. ft* 1' I » * 

. f ita. tl**../ *• trft.t r« . t f.f'tir (r I llalt. 



The furniture of tlie great Ameri- 
can cahinelmaker, Duncan Phyfe, 
enriches our Federal decoration 


Hw FeJfral motiL- deme almcBl M>.lu«nr5\ lr»m 
~>orer«. Tlif acanthos Jfaf ih? l^rf. tlif Ifs 

tlie lion's mask and pa’*, the booknot. ^tl[^elle«, thunderboh-, 
tniicpets, and drapery are all In he found on the li-t 

of standard Federal [umilure Pi-’hf'. 

After the »ar of 1S12, ’•hen the Federal era m*e 
to Its renilh of popnlantr, the laurel, eomocopia and eagle 
ntotiL became c^peciaBr popular. (See panel aho\e.l 


Phvfe* treatment of the acanihu- lea! is so Irpicai 
that aian\ of has pieces depend upon this for their idenlifica- 
tioR. li IS <uDpIified into a series of rounded grooies and 
ndges ’’lih a raided tapenng rid^ np the renter 

The hrc »as irsed lo fill in the barks of rhatr^ t.i dec- 
orate the arms of sofas, and (split apart) to support miirt'rs 
on dressing tables. Tho crossed Itres are used as supi'ort 
for a pedc'-tal table. I.'«uall’ the {CoRnnueif orerfeu/) 









{The Ft'htal Penixi, tonUnued\ “» tm" of itiMnuDcnU 
are ol liras* or wVialcbone wJ* a Vt> o{«lx>n%.ln*OBwe»«« 
ihe cuned sides are omaniented i»ilh reedm?, more often 
Uiey are carded *nlh finely modeled arantho* leatn. 

Reedinp of lal.le, chair and sofa legs and other Iram- 
in: members gnes elegance lo all ihi* Federal (nmilarr. 
CmtraXing color »eneer i' u«ed to outline llie edge* of 
tables and desks and to lend intere-l to large plain surface*. 
Another cbaractcn*lic *ubtlelv is the rai‘ed hairline of »oud. 


knonil a* a c*ick lieading. vihicli I* u***! to finiih ofl the edge* 
of draoer*. I’hvfe u*nl isbitc inowi lining* for the dra<<itTs 
in hi* furniture, instead of the pine lininc* uniiersaDv em- 
ploted b) cither American faliinetraakcrs of thl* period. 

Ufa** omameni* fprobaldr for the nii>«l part import- 
ed) are u*e<l eileniivrli on Feileral pieee*. Tlie) ha\e bra's 
feet and ^astrr^ ring handle* and oilier type* of applied oma 
■nent. Toward the end of the perlral. al">ut 1025. ehina and 
glas* knobs legan lo sujiplani bra*s rings as drawer pull* 






Thr nrH Unilrd Stain Ma« in its fir't tliron of nation 
ali'-m ( i.n«e<iuent]> it* emLlffm. the fagk. apprars tyen- 
wlirti. — i>n lran‘parenci« in painted on fan*, tolati) 

in mirri r* Hnls. Lnifp Ixixn and bra»» «ork TTir “Spread 
' bnante a faiorile tavern <>aT) Ml kinds of hiMoric 
srenn and patrnilic rmldem* appear as decoration on clocks 
^nd vet. the Qa»«n. influence vvas e'en stronger than 
thr palri> tic Earthenware and |>orcrlain *uch as Crown 
Perhv. ttorie«ler and Wedgwood were molded in Oa««i(. 


forms anil painted » ilh delicate sepia figures in Qa“ic rnixw. 
Silver and Sheflield plate (the latter replacing pewter) also fol 
lowed Qassic forme. Ireland sent Waterford glass. 

Fabrics most used were dama»U. brocade, satin, taf 
feta, haircloth, toile de /ou) pnnted cotton and silk 

Woods most used were mahogan>. clierrv, maple; and 
fmit woods in less splendid fumitufr. Curlv maple often re- 
idainl the salmwooJ used in European models After llXk) 
rosewood was used for (he more ensilv furniture. 






Ill tins Georgian period furniture design is 
doininalcd by Thomas Qiippendale (1718- 
1779), that most inventive English publi- 
cist, master-craftsman and superb designer 


on and then embroidered them with hia own fancy, adapted them 
to his oun forms. He plundered tlie de-ifn manuals of Qiina and 
the French rococo, of the ancient Gothic masters and of his im- 
mediate predecessors in the English furniture trade. 

From China come the rectangular leg and an infitute vari- 
ety of fretted ornament, as well as the more ohviou^y Oriental 
pagoda forms From the France of Louis XV come ihe elaborate 
combinations of foliated C and S scrolls so lipical of the rococo 


style of ornament The»e came to a lush flowering in furniture 
hardware and gilt mirror frames Serpentine fronts and sides 
broke down e\en the solid rectangular forms of such tradition- 
ally foursquare pieces as che«ts of drawers and tables. (For 
typical profiles and decoratiie motifs see drawings above.) 

Romance was sought in the past as well as the East; die 
pointed Gothic arch and burgeoning crockets turn up in all kinds 
of furniture and decoration. And from [Continued overleaf) 


r 


Fireplareii and tiall paneling 


ilropery Ireatmonis Tor Geot^ian windows 




/ 


(Georgian Penoil, conlinufJ) tin- fr»fl«mrt» of llie E*»I» 
Eifhlrenlh Onlur) Chippendale horrowed inch le«lnl form* a* 
die cahrioie leg, the rhu-andhalt Suul find the >)pira] aeanihu* 
leaf ornament (cf. FlarK Cotanial Perio<l. papee But 

to each of tlicrnfic addeil a grace and charm of which the eaifiw 
furniture mater* had never l>ren capaJjle. 

*11101033 Ch1p[M-ni1a1e Hav a topical product of thatl bni* 
liant English aociety Mhuh (1our!*heil during the mid Eight- 
eenth Cenlurv.fie was aconVemporaTy of Jwah Wedg».w>d.the 
potter, and of Edmund BurLe, the orator, RMwell ami JohnMrii. 


IlrnjatRin Prantfin, CailirL. Cilhon and Co(il«Tn{(h, aU addnf 
iheir wit and inlrUigence to the creation of a eturdy culture. 

'niomasOnpi'endaiesentdllifit changing taste and their 
faihmnahie Mhim*. In hi' later yean he was nigage<| in malmg 
(amttote i>( tiassic, elegant aimpliiily (or the Btolherc Adam 
fs<« the neit installment of our Dictionary on pagea ]3l) (o 
f23>. Hw either W‘*il to his own designs, his loie <>( gilt and 
gaudy eolor. Jiit faseinalion with the notic— all typical of (he 
age in which he lived — suggest that he (night have maiie a hrd 
IianI stage designer had his inagnifitTnicraflsmanship. eiiJmen) 




b\ aulhenlic piece', not encouraged liim to furniture design 
E\-en there Ins mientiiene«s found outlet, m his design of the 
tilt lop Iripod table, for example 

Clii[){>endate is the first |>rr«onality in the lii-tory of furni- 
ture stile Tills was due less to his fine craftsmanship than to his 
ahililv as a publicist He \ias the first cabinetmaker to publi'h a 
book of furniture designs The influence of ht« Director uas par- 
ticularli strong in Philadelphia, but the American cabinetmakers 
usualK simplified his exuberant ornament to «uil their ilienl«’ 
taste and llieir workers' «ki)l m carsing For it mu't be refnein- 


bered that many of the published designs were loo complex for 
reproduction in the solid, even by the most highly skilled Elnghsh 
carvers Such designs were intended for inspiration only. 

The introduction of mahogany about 1725 was a funda- 
mental influence on furniture design Rosewood vvas another 
material in favor. Pine was used for ])aneling. also for intricate 
carsing a*, for example, on mirror frames In the latter ca»e 
It was usually gill Aniboyna was occasionally used, mostly for 
inlass Out the considerable use of inlay is not found until the 
late Crutgian penod 




MoliN rWatl^Halk of llil< Ial«T licorjlan pcriinl 


Georgian Period gg | jH" 


mm 


During tlie reign ol llic later Gcoi^vh 
fnrnitiire, of skilled construction, keruiiie 
more slender and delicate in design and 
Mas decorated mHU Cla-sic motifs Mliirli 
were puinted or inlaid 


C lKPeCNOtt t sriit for in«|ilr«lii>n In Oiine«e ami Coltiio iliT'ifi 
tloii. Ttie pri-al ilo»ignrr« of tlie Ulrr Georgian j'rrioiJ— ilx 
flrollirr* Ailam. Gotirpe Ilr|>])lcHl>iIo anil Xlmma* Slirrat'in — sr" 
mirancnl lijr thr rrtrntlj iliK’ovrrn! Clas«Ii; plurir* of rofn[«'i* ami 
nerrulaneufli.anil lij ifiealim |•rrtllnn< Invopueat llie Ffnirli <^ort 
Tlic oiiiliN nio«t fhitartrtiatc of lhi« lalrr Crorpian ji'fW 
(*rc {•ajH'l almio) are all nf Qaoli nripln. Arantliiu leaf ami kn 
c^*u<Llr, rani"» lirail, tainprcl prilTin anil Imni laurrl parljnil and 


Wrill pondins anil palntnl deniratimi 



I 4,l3let Crorgun Iniuiu, aueli ar ill 
liave beta lini-lieil in ereuin I’amieil 


The Claine detail sa« in carted alntieor mni>l.d elueco 
! driBiIa ul the areliiTcriiiral LaeVground at tliia prrMid 






Hepplewliite, Sheraton and the 
Adams ^^ere inspired to Qassic ele- 
gance hy the recently discovered 
glories of Pompeii 


um, were all brought In England direct from the Italian suurce 
They appear tarred in marWe and wood, molded m stucco, w 
laid, and painted on wall-, ceilings and furniture 

Some of these motifs (the acanthus leaf, for example) had 
been in u=e by English designers for more than half a centun. 
But now, reintroduced trorn Italy bv means of mea-nred draw 
ing-, they take on a fre«h elegance. Italian painters were brought 
in — Fergole«i, Zucchi and Cipriani — to preside the hackground 


ofdecoralion Angelica Eaufmann a 5wi-s, filled their WTeathed 
psiels with neo Classic hguie° 

Yet the solid tradition of Engli'h craftsmanship remained 
intact Leneath all thc«e changing fashion® The basic propor- 
tions reoiam almost iniiolate Hepplewhite attempted (in his 
owi words) “to unite elegante with utility, and to blend the 
useful with the agreeable”. Tiie Brothers Adam, with a no« 
lalgic change of emphasis, wanted lo (Continued oierleaj) 


I 
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Rn'pbcc (lesiipis 


Interior doontays 


Drapery Ireatiiienlx fnr Late lieorjian ttiitil 







{Georgian Period, conluiued) trsnster In rfielt nun «ork “the 
beautiful spirit of anliijuit)” — within llie English tradilinn. 

Qiaraeteristic of ibU period is the perfect ca ordinilSoR 
between architects painters and furniture designer*. Tlie four 
Adam brothers — John, Robert, James and William, vlio ttade- 
marked ihcmselies t)ie Adclphi (Greek for brothers) — were 
Scots by birth, architects Lj pri>fes«ion. Tliey did not consider 
their job at an end when lliey }iad dcsigried the shell of a hou<e> 
Eier) detail of furnislimg, decoration and lighting was e«pe 


cially designed Ly llie Adams to gi»c a rounded cfferl. Nothing 
was loo small or unimporlBiit to de«erte tlicir attention. Tlie 
best craftsmen wouhl tlien be employed to carry out their de- 
signs. Chippendale and Hepplcwhite, perhaps Sheraton also, 
made furniture (ur tlie Adams. 

AH lhe«e de*ignBrs follow cil Chippendale's lead by puh- 
Ii'hing design liandliooks for the ii‘e of other le«s expcrieneeil 
and less iinaginatiie craft ‘men in this country and in the Englidi 
pnnincrs outside London. Here is sren the changing fadiion: 


THE UlMNH m\\\ 



''pum pale bluB-green walli are teliertii Vy gtuaiHe paint 
^ mgs in delicate Gas>ic ta<te Cold appeati In the teslhir 
chair seati, in the mirror above tlie ronsoln and in the 
binding of the while curtains Green and he<ge enliven Ibe 
eorpel and painted ceiling design 

Altemaiivelv tlie wall paintings might be hri^tef and 
more vsried in cdIdt including Naples yrlluw, mauve and 
green Curlamt and chair Ksta would be cherrv. theerihng 
painimg cinnamon brown and while 


thnm<(nnm fabrirs 



ninin;J tallies, cunsutes 




122 


lowbn\« are being eupplanied b> dre«ing table'. Iiighbojs by 
wardrobes Color and inlaj become more popular than caning. 
VI lib SheraUiu a« the ibampion of inla) again'l painting 

Heppiew lute's work is usually cliaraclerired by hisalTec* 
tioii for curves. Sheraton's by a preference for straight bnes 
This was probablv becau'c Heppiew bile was more strongly in* 
fluenerd than Sberaton b) contemporary French vvotk, which 
was enlivened by a profusion of delicate curves Of pertirnlar 
interest in Sheraton's work are his designs for ingenious folding 


and multipurpose furniture suih as folding beds, combined 
hot^ases and washstand, couches lliat folded up to become 
taUrs. These were designed for use in those bedrooms whieli 
were now doubling as parlors during the day. 

Thia later Georgian period has often been labeled the 
Age of Satinwood AH the designers eagerly exploited the possi- 
bilities of veneering and inlay with woods such as satinwood 
and atnboyna. ebony, sycamore, IioIIy, kingwood and lime. 
Ivory and brass inlay were oflen used to mark key plates 


Anntli.lirs. side clinirs 


(lonnnnilts. siilcImanK (uniranni 


niiiind: 


iiessories 



niret’loiro ciiiil 
Empire 


(tMfMli'fialU if lllmliilrv «nil Implrr 





Tin* nmpcror Niipolrim «lmnlna!nl 
I'n-nrh furnUiirc lln* fir»l 

«|it:irl(T of till* NttM'Ici-iilh O-tilcir) «<» lh«* 
di-liralr Dirorlolrr nljli* »!r\rlo|»rtl luti* 
nion* loJiuIrfoiiH Knipirr forint 


f |*Ut Otmt <IV «4« i Ikrar't |r<> t«t >1 

I A 4*1 rr4i lull >U llir Pllaaf ira r*faN>al 
<>-lt • t ilfl / Hir I lI |liii If f r<i'- 

In in iIm" 4(4 o*-* iiat- 

dli^f ifa tMrt »■ llimt iifr m^rr^i ji f * I * 
•Urr* In « •Uft- aliU 

MfO^ llu* r-N»( allJfXi'f IllK irsfUli 
<trtr <lritnt (« fid TIi' lni|ir(i 


THt iMintiin 


1>pa>«l Iliml'iirT' Hull lmilRini(4 


'»» a»»v 
I la 1 T-n. Ii-*”! 






From Eg) j)l and Italy Napoleon 
garnered typical ninlifs for Ids 
designers and rahiiietinaKrrs 


Mi<)p or I'rofound rulturo. but he was alunt* on the alert tor 
new iilea« From cadi of Ins campaigns he brought home »ome 
ncH (W<>rali\c motif which he would turn over to hia crafts- 
men for u<c in the next hatch of furniture made to Ins order. 

Tlie Egjpliin campaign jielded an im|irc«si\e colktiion 
of sphinxes, pvramids, ohclisVs amt lotus leaf capitals From 
Ital) came all the paraphernalia of Imperial IToman deroralion. 
acanthus leases, laurel wreaths, torches, winged \irton’c», 


eumueopias and the rest Tlie famous wreath of hecs Napoleon 
is usualt) accused of hating appropriated from the arms of 
an old Italian family, the narberiiil. 

Theearl> Empire pieces ( nirecloire) are simplified ser* 
skins of the styles current under l.ouis XVI. These jiirce« Jiatc 
grace, simplicti) anti charm Tlie hampering restrlellniis on for- 
eign trade led to the u«e of nalite fruitwoods instead of mahog- 
■nj.niesetier and the Jacob Rrolliers (Ct>n/i’/rue</ oterlfaf) 










{Dirreloire and Erni'iff, fonliniK’O 

iictmal^rs, lul IVnicr ami Fontajne ro*e lo |>ixalion 

U till lln" n V of Nspoloot) lo al solute pnvier, iKr drlircte 
■iljle of the Pirectoirc »o« 131.00 o'er oofl iWx rlopej ihe 
gooil of ihe 5l3le". It was lo l-e ms.fe into a Ft«wl» nalhwal 
sisic ihorouijMy imlriir.1 willi llir political principles whirfc 
Vicre to (ruKlc llic new stale, 

Imiwrial Rome was found lo prosntc the dignit) ami 
imprc*‘i\cm-*5 rr<^iiirp,l in llic prolol\|<, so all the Imjs'rial 


ajtnLoh were eonsrrtcil 1“ uw, Tlie ijmnvtrica! slijjirs of 
heavy propc.rtinn were taVen o>rr uiiclianjreil. cupieil in wot«I 
!R<lcail of leiny Tcproilu'-cd in sloiic or hroive. 

Mo^ ynrcT* il»«pla>t»l larpe sutfsces of hifhly J»ili»lw«l 
wimhI. uuially mafn'panv. They w pre rnif. as a foie, ifeporatnf f.y 
RU'liimy or paiirliny, or rten rarsiny OmamenUlion Was 
stnuisC always applieil or inlanLMosi tipirally it IwpV the form 
uf {■■tstesi has reliefs tarLnl t'> the sntoulh wosxl sur fairs Carv- 
ing is nscif only for the arms and p<i*ls of chain and for talle 



"s* >>"'f K'lmiuml) umiI «»n »»H« 
Bml liittn fnr turnrtiin- 

Tlir pnirral wlirmr it tub, datl. «n«I Miinrwliat 

br i« t iiii li <lrr]> mabci^ant . Krriii b |>^Ii'!iril anil •laitml 
ml na« ibr {atonic malcriat KiwhoimI ami rbnn) Here atvt 
\vi {ixi'i V'.Wtc iAI'cj w.«wh{* t»ctr «Mil Own wrlinc v.»^ 
i-calci bt sfaiiiin? I" imilalr ibc iiuitr •!« n-« 

Roiiml laMr* were |>ii]iular Tliry ii'ually on a 

jTi{r»taI or Iripixl \B'c TIic lop «»a« fiiniminih of |>i>t|>lmv or 


ttiarliic llc«|« ilctrlii|<ril into n.i*sir rcrfmoiiial cmicbca willi 
inmUcd ctiifa.’nic {oipnlir trn/c fur all lbin^'« nomaii etleii<lcd 
to mcluiic nuncii's tlrr»c« anil 1 uiiillm liani[ii(Ii 

Intlircaily (l)irn-|iiircl pari o{ llic jicnml fabrirt "ere 
f|uitr cbliralilt roloml. ibi* ilccorslite moliN tlill pixo^ml 
aunw (Imian ticlirary iif {i>rni aiul tuuili «C Oic (ucttllnrc 
Ha< iiBintnl and )!ill. I jirr. umlcr iNapiilron'* fi«t. fabric* «cfc 
uMialK in deep primary lolnr*, ibe innlir* of Impi-rial Human 
lirotilicM. the fumilurc o( iljtl rnl |K>b<bril inabogaiiy 


j WflIhiiliH siiIi'bMnl«. foitsolw IlminiJ Inblw Ibninjrooni fliTtSHnnes 






Historical American Interiors 


A portfolio of lbirty*fi^ c sketches and pliotograplis from famous Early 
American Iiomes, shoMing a licrilage of splendid taMe 


llo\n the Atlantic jeahoard are found many of ihe •nc»«>oTi‘ 
Xi of our present-da^ decoration — »talel% homes and smaR 
home<as uell that hate <urticrd the year* Tnloot. at them p\es 
the *3me feeling dial looking at an ancestral portrait ofira eon 
veva relalion'hip tsllh llie pa>l. And for *ome years noor deco- 
rative taste in the United Stales has l>een turning back to its pa*l 
In the arrhileeture of homes and in their furnishing the Early 
American and Georgian styles, together itilh collateral relatives 
m taste, hate enjoyed a pronounced retital. Tlie various phases 
of Moderni<m hate not made many inroads on this grotting 
nanonali'm of bierior decoration It has almost become an 
aitgis— uhen in doubt, u.s< Early American and Elgliteenlh Cen- 
tury furniture or the French rrutincial of our aneienl allie* 
Indeed, these three ran be mixed in bappy accord 

On the sixteen pages that follow you find thirty five room 
portraits ranging from Bo<ton and it* entirons to Satannah. 
The sttles extend from a primitive New England firtroom to a 
pre-Civil War Southern parlor in (he earir \'Klor{an manner. 
Cli8rle*ton i* here, *ince Cbaile*ton t> as one of our first oulpo<ts 
of culture and good taste The restored rooms et WlUiamiburg 
naturally find a place, since that aneienl k irgmian capital now 
clothed in splendor, u a Mecca for all patriotic Amerteans who 
seek to learn how oat ancestors bred. From ^tount Vernon and 
other homes around Wa«hington the decorative (our raotes on 
to New England, which i* generously represented by rooms both 
familiar and those not so commonly seen by casual tisilors to 
ancient hew England towns. 

These sixteen pages in color — some photographed, some 
painted — are unique. They have not been pre>wiited before in 
such detail within the covers of a book Those w ho use thi^ book 
to solve their own problems in furnishing and decoration should 
try this section as a source of inspiration and ideas — ideas ap- 
plicable to their own homes 

“What,** some may ask, ^as the Governor's Palace at 
WiUiani'hurg to ofler me’ Or the House of the Seven Gable*’ 
Or a Charleston mansion 

F irst, they represent the peak of taste in their time Second, 
and this applies to all the lUiistratioDS in this book, more 
ideas are to be gathered from examples of good decorabon than 
from the poor and meagre Behind a successfut room — a room 
made livable by a pleasant color scheme, well chosen fumiturc 
conveniently arranged, well lighted and given atmosjdiere by its 
accessories — behind such a room fie experience, study, taste. 
Such a room doesn’t ju«t happen It l*n"l ju*! thrown logethn 

Often these ancient rooms, such as are plctnicd here, 
show the gradual additions of several decades In them is wriUeu 
Ihehislorv ofafamdy A New England parlor will bear wBucs 


lolhelravelsof an ancestor who sailed his clipper ship to Oiinese 
ports Mount Vernon reveals Washington as having ordered fur- 
niture from England. The ta«le of a French Revolution or 
Huguenot ancestor mav be found recorded in a rug on a Oiarles 
Ion floor and an lri«h forelwar in a Waterford eliandelier. 

Here are homes ‘‘handed down" that will remain stand 
aids of good American la<le. We ran use them as standards by 
which to guide our taste today anif through which we can create 
our own versions of American heritage rooms. 


1 Recepii .1) mom of the italrly old mans|«o built he Oi 
oael John Stuart on TradJ Street is 1772, showing one 
of ilie ervslal ebaodetirrs uwif ihroupboul the house. 
Note raspberry rurtaiDs and pink and gtem wallpaper 

2 The Horry houw. erweied Iwiwreu 1751 and 1757, hat ■ 
receptnvn rt«m paoeW rn Bellow old saluril wood Dra|w 
cries of an loleose rvtljDee shade pick up the bnllunl 
brocade of the eoiith and the Lltle rosewiiod chair 


2 Ui-kisg through the alait hill into the high double draw- 
ing room of lb* e.)J Jaaev Nichobon fiouse, 172 Rutledge 
Attoue. BO. a ichoc)— Ashley Hall. Built after la3^ it 
IS typical of the trend toward the apcciteular m Kale 

•J Fanefrd walla, panned soft blue, gold draperira and old 
lauufv portraits Wd their elegance to the beautifully 
propomoned drawing mom of the Cbh.nrl John Stuart 
hou-e It IS onw the Um* pf >1,. J„tin Mead Hovrclls 


Thn drawing ronm belmgs to the George Edwards house, 
coovlructed before 1TB6. at 1 i Legare Street, uuw the home 
of Mrs. Waller Salmon A tumaio pink chair contrasts 
with the soft green rug. the warm taupe couch and wall. 


6 


An air of spacions digs 
of the Horry buuse drawl 
Uiiued fireplace is lined • 
found in early Chariest 


tv pervades the paneled walls 

ith Delft and while Ides, often 
n houses Draperies are gold 


4 All elaborate vaulted ceibng lends magnificence to the 
drawug mom of the James \ichobon liouse. Note the 
r««e,sed wlndow^ the twin black marble manleh and 
the Empire chairs upholstered in bitter vreen satin 


0 The cetucel hall of the James Nichol-on house, through 
which winds a spectacular stairway The wall* are oil 
white, wainscoted austere— warmed bv old mahogany and 
• gilt framed ponraiL Early Nmeteenth Centu^ chairs 

0 Another view of the Horry house reception room, giving 
farther details of the warm, high color scheme The 
curved footstool i, cyclamen like the braulifullv carved 
chans. This is now the home of Colonel Aiken Simons 







Mount Vernon 
Five Historic Interiors 












ft, Msnd> Arlington Mvtw. It «m ho- 
gun in 1802 h) Cmrge Tr«.*liington 
r<rlo Cu-tir oho Hiih hU si*lor Nrllio 
h*<) gmiin up (t Mount Vrmon tt iho 
•Joptnl *i>n o[ our firtl rrp>l<}niL 
GinMrufin} of 1ionio-!i«kofl hrJfk 
and lirnt-cn cut from the palalo, the 
huildfr mmldnl the ratli-rn {nrln'o- 
with lU Doric columti* faring the ti*rt. 
after the Templr of The*ou» at Athene 
Hut il« iriiennr plan— « l-mad central 
hall flanked by >{>ae<i>ua rmrrtt cxlcnil- 
mg into ttmmelrieal oingr at either 
•life— i» reii)ini«ccnl of Southern plan- 






family parlor at Arlington, Home of Robert E. Lee 










niildiiiiil Oiiliii-s fit Williiinisliiir!> 


Crntun la«tc Thr original rci). 
clminlprr in ihr Coirrrnfvr h Pa) 
finiiu ninira<t fm- ihe Uorlc i 



No. 39 Thf tif Mr. «m! Mr- Ronalil T Ltnun n ai* 
fur il> liUe I'snrrI fr»nt «ini!i>u‘ rr'>m a point nrar t1m« • 
artifi llw c>iryf<J trail si llie oppoxle mJ u! llie JjB' 
ONMn 'Hie Bimitailv ciirtid Ji>or> are of nialmgi 


L‘p«tair» On Iho ftfimii floor ef the Lvman hmi'o i« a »m 
but avperblf ptopoTiione<J atal Minn, its «a1Is tkIiIv ho 
»«h golJen sill ilamark Detweea the Itso door* on tlie rr 
han^t a hne Eiltoa miirnr prvbaLiT importeii Iron Sp> 








Rooms ill Iiisloric homes re 
veal the iteallli of NeM’Englant 
taste and culture 


M *nv e«Jv ^ew Enfbnd h"mM 
rrftrct ilie rugged and au'lcte 
character o{ llie tea caplnto and mrr 
elianU ylin buill (lirni Mlhniigli the 
earlietl of nece«>it\. here primilirr, 
[uxi;n In Imlh furniture and bad 
ground han nut lung in developing- 
The Eighteenth O-nlury and the railr 

Nmeleentli found lh««e houae* reach 
ing their pvaL of diKorative riiltiirr 
On theee two pagee are Iwritr 














How period styles started 

Coiiquesit, oNjiniisioii ot trade, eocinl revolt ami ilic brilliniit iinagiimiioii 
of cabiitetniakoriS and dccorntoi^ arc responsible for tbcin 


S o far quitp a numl>er of t!io pajrM imnipffiatrl) prrrnting 
and rjuite a numlirr to come are dc\otc<i to lhe\arioas 
IxTl'xf M\les of fumidiiii^ and Jcraralinn Tfic name* come 
off ihp tongue glihl) — WtUiam and Mar>, Louh XIV, Earif 
American, Georgian, narivtuc. We liave •ern Jiy dciaitcil exam- 
ple* vliat form* tl«i»e period at)le» look. One naturall) a«l», 
‘‘Uott did they come ahotit? VThy did Louis XIV differ from 
Li'ui* XIll? AWy is dliani and Mary called the Age of 
Walnut? Earl) Georgian the Ape of Mahogany? Who started 
Mv'derni»iii? \\1ial set going the*c »t)le« in fuml-hing?*’ 

Wiercas rijle* in clothes— and women** clothes, e«|>e- 
eiall) — change with kaleidovmpic aixeil, sttle* in ftimilure 
ehitige tert aluwl). And well this is, for who among us can 
afford or would wUh to change decorations esery year? 

Each period goes through three phases— a lieginntng, 
which is u«uallj tiporoii* and fre«h, a middle period when it 
comes into full flowerina: a decline when, hating gone fussy 
or meretricious, it loses popular fat or and is no lunger followed 
h) tliuse of iliscriimnating taste. 

Tlie spring board, the tnlluence that finl brought the 
new sljle into being, may lie a discotery. a eomtuesl. an expan- 
sion nf trade, a retisal of culture, or an inicllertuat moll. 

W HO the Ilenaissanrc spread oser llalv, like a rWng sun, 
not only did life liecome gater and more secure, but the 
rooms in which people litcil l»gan to Mossoin out. Tlic earliest 
Italian nenai««3nce rooms were •tmplc and the furniture sjiarse 
flndsonielinies austere, fn the mam room was a dominant table, 
a few siifffhairs, a cabinet or two and chests in which saluaUes 

could be earned to safely it danger threatened. Up to 1650 ibe 
furniture, while it had become highly enriched, was stiff re- 
strained. Then the restraint irked cabinetmakers They began 
exaggeratinglhecurscsaiidlhc moldings and gelling more and 
more Baroiiue— unlit it hit the decline 

This Italian Renaissance taste was carried into France 
by Italian workmen who came along with the court. wbKh was 
Italian Under Louis XIII. France hating become an established 
political unit, the Italian inlluence ceased France began cre- 
aling her own styles. Under Louis XIV, French trade expanded 
to China and Chinese influence began to be seen in furniture, 
fabrics and chinaw are Tlie expanding trade of England to ibe 
Far East w as the genesis of Cliincsc Oiippendale, wheo wood 
was turned to simulate bamboo and Chinese motifs cropped up 
on chairs, beds, curtains and bibelots alike. 

I N the history of English furniture are tliree interesting peri- 
ods of wood The furniture of many decades — front Tudor 
to the Restoration — w as made of good, solid oak When Dntch 
William of Orange and his domesticated English wife Alary 


eanir to the throne, rooms not only became rosier, but the fur- 
niture grew graceful, slender and lighter in scale— and llic 
popular wood was walnut. Dutch trade hating reached the 
East. Chinese laeiyuer Invame popular This in time was fob 
loursi by the tarious style* of Chippendale who was an ex- 
ponent of maboganv, and by Ilepplewhite whose light and 
graceful (umilurr brought satinwood Into fator. 

The ujHotering of llrrculaneum furnished the inspira- 
linn fnt the French classical style that is callril Louis WL 
Marie Antoinette** passiun for ro<es caused a rasli of ro<e- 
alecorairti furniture; Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, its deluge 
of Fgyi^ian symbols. 

In it* earlier phases, American furniture shared the 
simplirilv of any peasont or frontier land. It is crude and 
strong. Thai Is why the more rustic type* of French rrovineial 
mix so well with tl. TtuI so soon as leisure and a measure of 
wealth appeared along the Atlantic seaboard, American fur- 
nishings either were imporietl from England or copied the 
eonteniporary taste of the mollicr country. For all the fact that 
wede\el«|*d su|.erl> eralismen here, we cannot be said to liaie 
exer starlet! a period. Tlie bright painted fumilure of tlie 
rennsxttania German was an imported ta«tc and even Federal 
furniture was a sulislanlial reflection of the French Empire 

Our eiirrent pha*e of Modernism, with its chminatioii 
of ornament, may be said tohave stemmed from a revolt. Before 
it broke on an unsuspecting world we had been exposed to Art 
Nomrau and Art Modetne, both flowery and without strong 
charailer Then came this bold simplicity, this complete nega- 
tion of all the periods that had gone before Its genesis wax 
almost Marxian. 

S ometimes these period changes were brought about by 
cabinctmaVers, sometimes by orchitecti and, m our own 
tune. Iiy fabric and furniture designers and interior decorators. 
The fabulous I92(h saw the heyday of decorators Tliey also 
saw thedechneof both Spanish and Italian furniture from pop- 
ularity. Todayr scarcely a season passes but from Grand Rapids 
we Bic swept by the publicity fur a new style — Victorian. 
Swedish Modem. Pennsylvania Dutch Our serenity is broken 
by threats of a Queen Anne revival and a Western coast mov e- 
ment that makes us nostalgic for the old Craftsmen's styles 
Those who had just recovered from Classic Modernism were 
left a little breathless when Regency came over the horizon or 
stood aghast before what was solemnly called Louis \\' Mod 
em French Provincial had two comebacks and Biedcrmeier 
one, in as many decades Regency enjoyed polite support Salt- 
box and Shaker furniture brought their tribute to our sterner 
ancestry. . . . And now, the wheel spinning merrily, we are 
direatened with furniture based on Babylonian motifs! 



Colmiifll — our lirsl Ireiul 


Afirr [ i«o* y tiitT hwi cnni« lr> the MbnIK • 
aor OJ^oul anrrMan buib and Fumikb 
l*ac«^ aealmard aadaa IlnlabT (lilU.Cali' 
m ihr Isaaif rrms af |)kv hnOM* of Mr ai 



Tlie Early American Style 

As iin(l(>r>taii(l it today it is nn mnnl^am of all llic I>cj;iiinitig tasios 
from scM-ral national Konrces up to the nooliitionary War 


A IM'LL man oiirr gaul that all mrn rirnluall^ return to their 
I'rpinninp.Sn it uilhiiatiniis.So it KSith ta»tp. For the 
pa-t Jecatle and more Americans ha\e re-%alueil their natinnal 
t-e«inning< in ta<te and found them not onl) gnod hut ea<Ut liv> 
al le t\ en in this machine age. The Early American Itpe of ImuM* 
maintains iu> popularity among those budding or )>u}ing new 
homes, irrr«perti\e of the toeatilv the) are in. So Cajie Gst 
cottage* spring up in Oregon and high pillared Southern homes 
are found on ancient, elmdined Neu England streets and the 
gambrel roofs of our early Eighteenth Cmlur) forefathers help 
make the skaline in a thousand suburbs. The Early American 
liou<c is the standard nf taste in archileclure. 

Er^ually Earl) American furniture and decoration are 
the standards of li*tc inside those houses. Tlic) represent l-egm* 
ninjs, ancestr}, the rare nhence ne lirsl ipranv. And it is in* 
leresling to find that e>en second generation American* sprung 
from Conlinenia) stock in«linetnel> express their loyah) by 
adopting this same rn*mni>«litan taste in furnishings. Furniture 
has fullourd the (lag. 

It i« a mistake to think that the deielopnienl and pros* 
]irrity of the Atlantic seaboard ssere due tnainli to settlers of 
Digtish stock and that ronscsiuenlly «hra they came here. tlir\ 
either hroiig}il or made only furniture of eonlem|>orar) Engh>h 
taste. For its area the Atlantic seaboard in the Eishfeenlh Cm* 
lurv reprevnted as proportionately many national taste sources 
as the entire country doe* today. Dutrh, Sjiani'h, Cerinan and 
French ta'le came here and expressed their influenre. Then 
gradually the English taste infill rated these other ranks. Only tn 
isolated instances hate the original stiles— rertainly to Our 
ennehment — persisted. Tliey are alt pari of that great furniture 
category we speak of as Early American 

So the tulip-deckrd pieces of the Pennsyliania Dutch 
and the French cuncs of the early Charleston and New Orleans 
French and the sturdy burgher product* of Neiv York and the 
Hudson Valley all tale their place beside both the first early, 
pnmiliie pieces made by those who broke the frontier and the 
classical elegance of late Eigliteenlh Century Engbsb rabinel 
makers. Indeed, eien after the nation had won its freedom, 
French refugees, fleeing reiolulion at home, brought to lbr«e 
shores the taste characteristic of their own land al that lime. 
And this, too, went into the amalgam we call Early American. 

B irr, you may say. when did it cea*e being Early American’ 
No tides of furniture taste can be hemmed m by dates, 
but let's say, arbitiarily, that Early American runs from the 
beginning and through the Revolutionary War. After this came 
the Federal era when the new nation was becoming estahlisbed 
and Federal furniture appeared To be arbitrary again, let’ssay 
lhat the Federal era m furniture extended up to and including 


the tear I(U3. After that Amrritan Empire reared its head, 
rsentually to degenerate into slujnd gro‘sne«s, then dull, homely 
Victorian and sniugness 

So muiii for those eras of la«le in furniture which we 
lump Ingrilier today a< Early Amenran What is the spirit of 
this taste and why does it Bp[>cal all ciier the Country, to ail 
kinds of American*, ns it has done fur some many generations’ 

E sblt AxiERtCAX Is a style for growing. Sturdy, forthright, 
unpreimtiou*. it ineiitably brings to mind those low, 
rambling farmhouses which simply and hospuahly reached out 
ever another wing to enfold the alnavs-inereaslng Colonial 
family. Ue might toll it the "table d'hole” of Jeioralmrs— good 
plain fooil. wrll^ookeJ ami well seasoned— but rin nonsense 
al>«utit'An<lii*s"fami1y.siv]c'’,A»surel\ as little Johnny out- 
grows his brmhrs, a house willi agrowing family neier “itaya 
pot". IlVeonsianlly adjusting itself to changing ogea and tastes 
— aiwl the essentially informal Early American s-heme fwrfecl- 
ly fulfills iU nerds. 

If you rhoo«e Early Amenran you haie probal ly the 
easiest «lyle nf all to work witli. For to it« originators in pro* 
nevoluimnary davs it wasn’t a “rlyle” at all It was pure 
funclivnahsin. Furniture look llie form wlnrh was easiest to 
male and most ptaclieol in use. Tins ch« n»t mean that those 
first pieces were not beautiful. Tliey were beautiful— if re*pi-cl 
formalerialanilhofirviy of enlist ruction were anv criteria. And. 
though the Cobmia! housewife had no time to bo her her head 
almut whither We new curtains were the “ctirrect" shade for 
her rag rug. still their quaint sprigged pattern fell, with casual 
unstudied harmuiiy, into step with the rest of her room 

S o LET It W with your hou«e. Like the Colonial housewife, 
you, too. with young Jimmie and Joan fairly constantly 
underfoot, must acquire a casual hand w illi y our Earl) Amen 
ran house This “casuaP cannot, liowever, be inleqircted as 
"careless'’ Tlie original Colonial houses, however tiny, were 
neat as a pm and, if today some of them seem overcrow ded, take 
heed lest yours become the same — it’s all loo easy! A Seien- 

lernlh Century salt box cottage had to eennomire on space 

because you have more room don’t feci you have to fill every 
inch nf It! 

Early American, nevertheless, is a natural style to collect 
to. As your original pieces were probably good, sturdy, inex- 
pensive reproductions, so your subsequent additions, captured 
at auctions or {Hirchased brand new, will mean little strain on 
the most rigid family budget. And many of your accessories 
may be fruits of your own hobbies Needlepoint, painted tolc 
trays, hooked rugs crocheted bedspreads— they 'll all film and 
your house, like you. can grow old wilK dignity and grace. 



Variations of Colonial Interiors 

Early American rooms as furnislicd by conleuiporarj' decorators In seven liotises 
stressing Colonial, Federal, Victorian and Cape Cod iJienies 



A fabolout double l>ed m thu (ecninme Gue«l l>e<iroom in (he St Jemn, htarylanJ liomc of Air. end Mn Adrien Onifrr 
gum room u pmecSed by » Utt tinopj dotA ymk »T»d |»«n ou d\tx»l\ at a tliwriul background ('« 

and a tpread of uhXe ruffled batltie mill jtl (he (•■n maple bed* of Colonial decgn. Draperm of printed floral taieen bang at U>e 

I ne ribten uieertion Curtaina are of (lie rame nindoK*. Al^e the bed* are Eighteenib Century ro'tuine printa in bmad white fratnrs 

ntatirial Deenrator*. John A- Colbv A Sonj Al L Beard wai (be arehitect of (he bou<e and htaid-lone. toe did (be deeoraliog 






ilaple Inniitiire B«au«e chiUren dole on bright colors — »iij ihinl Peiirral The theme of this Fedcrsl American room was suggested by 

I's an ad>enlure to climb “upstairs" In bed — this room slinuld mahc the cursed lyre backs of the dining chairs, a favorite motif of the 

ioy }oung<(er happy. All furniture is maple; the draperies and spreads Colonial cabinetmaker, Duncan Phyfe. Over the mantel is a convex gold 

1 giddy piasinl print m red and blue. A «hite wallpaper reflects framedmirmr. While walls are paneled in crimson ivy leaves; draperies 

hese shades and the gray hues of the rug. Wanamaker’a, New York and chair scats in red, gold and black chintz. J ll Hudson, Detroit 



At the other end of the “yellow" room fahove right) a liny love 
seat 13 upholstered in lavender and green cliintz. The little mahogany 
cupboard hangmg above is lined with antique chintz and bolds a conee 
lion of luster pitchers And that three tiered lea table ss usrfol as 
well as omamentaL In the fireplace stands an old fashioned coal grate 


Tlie sitting room in Mrs Wallace Chauncey's guest house in East 
hampton, N Y. was patterned after an early Cape Cod cottage Walls 
are covered u rose, red and off while plaid paper; cotton curtains carry 
the same deuga The sofa la in a rough beige; chairs in blue, rose, 
and oSwIine Aymar Embury, IE architect; Emma Romeyn, decorator 






Types of Georgian Decoration 

Social customs mIucIi brought nboiil changes in furniture during the reign of 
the four English Georges — n formal style for formal living 


T he word “Georgian” applied to arcliilccture, decoration 
and furniture is one of those broad terms that need pinning 
doun to more exact facts The first tuo Hanoietian Lings of 
England, Georges I and II, whose jeara coier from I720lo 1760, 
had lerj little to do with the ta«tc of their times. Social customs, 
hiiweier, did bear an induence, cuMoms such as travel to France 
and Ital) and the following of new fashions by tho»e who could 
afford to laLe them up. These brought about man) t)pes of fur- 
niture and decoration. 

The period ends w ith the Adam Brother*, roughly 17C0, 
who, by introducing the ela'Sieal tradition into architecture and 
decoration, made the nio<t pronounced innovation of the 
Eighteenth Century. Midw ay in this century come* a succe«»1on 
nf fa*hion^French, Qune*e and Cotliic Tlie last doesn't reach 
the American scene to any marked extent, nor does the French 
sery much The Chinese did leave its stamp here. Tlie French 
taste for locoeo decoration was the result of travel on the Con 
tinent, it showed lUelf in tlie bc-ribbonrd chairs of Chippendale 
and in tlie open carted mirror frames The Chine«e taste also 
came to England via France. The clauical style of the Adam*, 
which swept awav these fantasies of Chinese and rococo taste*. 
bkewi«e *temnied from the journey mgs of lho*e brother* to liaty 
and the general awakening of intere*l in ali forms of classical 
architeclure and art. 

T his arc of years and reigii*, of architects and cabinet- 
OtakeVs, produced a great diver<ilv of furniture, from heavy 
buukca*e* to the smallest bibelots For our purpo*e it is sulErient 
to lake only two — beds and chairs — to illustrate changes that 
came to them in the Eighteenth Century. 

Whatever forms chairs look in tlie*e six decades, one 
type remained steady — the Windsor chair. Appearing first at the 
opening of the Eighteenth Cenlurj-, if still is a popular lype both 
In England and America. But lliere were many other chairs and 
in their evolution we read soiial hi*torv The early Georgian 
introduced the bon's paw and tlie eagle motif Around 1740 
chairs became lighter and, due to ihe contemporary French 
taste, broke into the leaf and ribbon motifs meiitioned above 
^Tien satmwood was imported into England toward the end of 
tlie century, the chairs were inlaid and painted, a fashion that 
ran roughly from 1770 to 1785 

In the *ecoiid quarter of the century mahogany became 

Georgian formality Chiefe*l of England s conlnUuiions to 
decoraliun was the *landard of leisurely bring implied in the lor. 
nishings nf her great country houses The living rnora. with its 
Eigfileeoih Century mahoganv and classic moldings, echoes some 
of tills eharacler It is in the Montclair, New Jersey, liome of 
'Ir ^ lifted J Funk of winch Waller Johnson was the decorator 


the popular wood and it supplanted the nak and walnut hitherto 
used It also hore a marked effect on English beds Up to that 
time the bed had been swathed in draperies, lU woodwork en- 
lirelyr covered in some instances. The popularity of mahogany 
stripped oft these draperies and left the vvood exposed. Conse- 
quently the four posts were delicately carved and topped ivith a 
light tester hoard or decorative finials. The four poster of Eight 
rmth Centuryr America, still popular today, is directly traceable 
to that change in wood style. 

* Georgian furniture as we find it in Eighteenth Century 
American houses is architectural and classical. It w as originally 
designed to go into houses of pronounced classical architecture. 
This harmony between the inside and the outside of houses 
created a dignified atmosphere and set a standard of living, 
flliatever vagaries in the way of lacquer, veneers and marquetry 
of exotic woods and Chinese motifs may appear, sldl the classi- 
cal dignity of the furniture does not change. And it is still the 
safest choice ©f those who cannot quite make up iheir minds, 
fflien fa doubt, buy Engbsh Eighteenth Century type pieces 

AND TET Georgian is not an easy style for beginners in horae- 
X\. making, for the very petfeclion of Georgian pieces de- 
mands a practised band with backgrounds. Success lies m what 
we may call “restraint of melu*ton”. In other words, be careful 
above all not to crowd a Georgian room Tliiok, as though you 
were painting a picture, of the value of empty space Give your 
pine breakfroDl a frame of wall apace, p4j an Adam cornice the 
compliment of plain full length draperies Keep the background 
clear toned, rich textured and quiet 

Georgian takes, loo, some living up to If you choose a 
Georgian dining room, for example, peasant pottery and Mexi 
can glassware are not for you XFalerford crystal, gadrooned 
Sheffield or sterling are just complemenU for even your “fillle’’ 
dinners All your accessories must exhibit the fine lines, the 
careful workmanship tradition of Eighteenth Century life. 

All this isn't really as difficult or as expensive as it sounds 
Your greatest expenditure will go for the larger pieces. Once 

these are found, fill in with inexpensive occasional pieces and 

if you take to heart that value of empty space you ivon’t need as 
many of these os you imagine 

Finally, a Georgian house requires, above all tbin°-3, 
perfect management The Colonial homes in which the American 
version of Georgian was horn were first of all orderly and well- 
run There vras, and still is, a mood of competent hospitality 
about a Georgian house which brooked no flurried last minute 
tidying up, no harried hostess who presented anything but a 
smiling calm -when suddenly faced with four extra places at dm 
ner Georgian requires a formal system; but the homemaker 
wiH find a Georgian home ample reward for her best effort. 







Regency molifs (dial UfI pha*e of the Ceorjian period) ore 
uvil in the fojer of ihc New ^ntk apartmenl of Mrs Ardiar 
James, of James & Under, decorators The walls are striped wiih 
hands of crumpled gold paper: « Regency Mack and gold tench 
n Ranked by apan of Venetian UacUamoors holding gjkted sheUs 


Keeney Inspiration is seen in the furnishing of the dining 
Foom. ahoee. in the Southfiury, Conn , remodeled farmhouse of 
Martland B Luca*, decorator, designed by Annie Lou Maxwell 
of that firm The walls of the long narrow room are off white, 
chairs arc carved rosewood, and draperies terra-cotta ilripes 






Federal, the leisured wealthy style of a welt e<ialjli!>h<'c 
ed in the Early Niatleenth Century Here is its moclern 
and backgreund for the Federal details, black pigskin i 
llonse hewdi, a gold eagle dork set into the mirror Dec 


The stately cliarm of Federal 




Rustic furniture of France 

In ttic variations of Frencli Provincial are found styles that mingle 
well ^itli most nf our Early American and English pieces 


I r jou uould fashion vour life around a graceful, conwionJy 
casual pallcrn, French ProMneial i« >our background. For 
It tt pififs reaction agam*l the lao-ciTilued Rococo and \olaptu- 
ous Baroque and a turning toward the earthy flavor of peasant 
life Like Mane .Antoinette in her Trianon, lioweecr, French 
Provincial is plajing alru‘licil). Its «turd), simple lines carry 
an overlaj of sophisticated grace. 

Thl< contradiction has alwa}S been a delightful one. 
French Provincial in a to»tl house lias a lre*h, tinspoiled taste. 
Tlie same slvle m a country hou<e presents a quaint]) formal 
contrast to a rural setting 

You vvlio choo*e French Provincial are by no means in 
doubt about )our likes and dUlikes You have carefully con* 
sidered the relative charms of formal and informal living and 
entertaining, and^our final decision is a clearly defined com- 
bination of both You appreciate the restful qualities of plain 
u si) spares and the clean, !te*h-4ir view Irom simply <uita'inrd 
windovis. Yet when jou see furnitute, jou see graeeloU) curv- 
ing legs and an old world- satin) finish. Your («w and well- 
chosen week-end guesulive alldav in iweedr, rambling through 
fields and wooded counir), }et your dinner part) the same 
evening IS always formsL ^our walnui dining table might have 
come from a cottage in Provence, jet you set it with ornate 
silver and your pruedtbfse-brsnch candelabra 

And in French Provincial you wiH find scope for all 
these tastes, for there is really no limit to the possibilities of 
this stvle The list of furniture woods alone is a long one. 
Apple, pear, cherry —all ll'e French fruit trees— provided mate- 
rial for the original furniture makers All these appear in tbeir 
natural finisher, and the sulille ronibinatiiTn of several in one 
room makes a svmphon) of poli-hed fisliires and highlights. 
French Pcoiincial rooms may appear almost modern m their 
present dav u«e of «hafg). tevtured fabric* Color is ever- 
present. both the clear modern range and all the faded mis and 
loile blues of Eighteenth Century France. Patterns run all ibe 
way from delicate flowered brocades and tapestries to bright 
and forthright cotton checks and plaids, 

E ven department of frame had its own provincial expres- 
sion The (umiture and accessociev of country Houses tn 
Provence, for instance, are original in desigrn, have ndiast 
and architectural frame# and are diverse m types and sbapm 
The material employed is mnsti} the native oak, vrilh walnui, 
chestnut and cherry following. Many pieces are made with 
suclbd fronts, incurved sides and closed by S^haped doom 
An espeeisUy chatacteci'tic piece is die bvifietcredetice, a Ujw 
buffet, reposing on scroll feet, closed by two wide, molding 
covered doors, above which are placed a pair of drawen On 
the lop IS a second, narrower cupboard The ponefierr, or bread 


hoi, is anollier typical Provencal piece — a little cage made of 
tiny spindles vvith a delicately carved door, lopped with a cor- 
nice. The sofa, or eo/iapf, deep 'cated. eatremely long and u}>- 
holstered in bnlliani cotton, is found there. 

in the mountain region, .Auvergne, tlie cold is intense 
and large firey^ces provide the heat, with benches each side 
of the fire. Ceds arc built into ihe wall, the side fating the room 
closed viilh wooden shutters or heavy material The furnitute is 
massive — uMev large, armolres with double doors and two- 
storied china closets Much of )t was originally hewn out of 
the native w alnut or cherry. 

Butgundv can be remembered for the opulent moldings 
on Its wardrobes, its eanod and decoraleil boils, long stocky- 
legged tables and its single and double bediced buffets, the la‘I 
often made of a number of woods— fruitwoods. elm and ash 
Tklide the rustic art of Normandy and Provence pro- 
duced the richest and most refined espresslon*, the Breton did 
not participate in the artistic evolution of France that brought 
these refinements, ^et much of the rustic art of Normandy 
resembles that of Provenee— the same happy pruporltons, well 
considered composition and opulently carved details. 

In Normandy several pieces are considered esacntial— 
a table, a bullet and a grandfather's clock and a the«t bench 
The bed is four posted and draped with curtains, although 
some are in the dosed manner of Brittany. 

The two most southern provinces of France, Culeniie 
and Gascons, produced furniture based on the period of Louis 
Xni and the eaeculion is often primitive ui the extcenie. 

So we find provincial furniture that is gracefuL deliiate 
and Aorid m Lorraine. Nonoandj and Provence, simple and 
soWr lo Poiton, Saintonge, Picardy and Champagne, anipl.- 
and noble in Burgundv and the Lvonnalse, and primitiie and 
rustic in Anvirgnc, Savoy, Gascony and Brittany. 

F Aevch Pbovi-vcul, wen done, afieels a connoi-scur as t 
pcrfecll) prepared French dish does a gourmet. It has tlie 
deceptive simpbcitv of union -oup— satisf,,ngli earthy vet 
with a well nigh celestial blending of spice, flavor and lecture 
If vou choose French Provincial you will have selecte,! a si vie 
woithy ,>{ ^wn highest ailLslic eflivrl and guaranteed to prove 
pleasant and livable iJirough many years 


French antiques Tlie various turn 
Ibeir lofloenee on ihe pieces turned ou' 
And so we find provincial Loioa Xlil i 
they mix well with even modeni for 
Directoire desk stands a moiiern chair 
of Mrs Gerhard Foreman Samuel / 


iture styles evcriualJv h®'* 
by country caiiinelmaker-- 
nd Direeloire Dl e al-o f”*! 
iilute. Before ihis fine oU 
In ihe Clcneoe, Ilk. home 
Marx dreorator archilert 
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Portrait ot the Victorian Era in present-tiny Non York 


Tlie romantic union oi“ two jjeriods 


It i« to coniLiiic Regency mill 

Victorian pieces to inutnal advantage 


S TllvNr.E it tnaj •ecm, liie elegant) «if HepeiH^ and 

' the liomel) cliarnioIVirlnrianmaycamtuncuitiigTral 
(li<tinction in tiie fame hou>e and esen in llic same room, 
pi\en the catalyst «( modern fabries and color harmonie*. 
Mr Carl \t'i!«on’a house, a remodeled ‘‘Eighlien*’ Wonn- 
stone decorated b) Pa«\ Keitl, is a iiiiUrant eiampte. The 
parlor is shonn oppusitc. On this page is illustratesl one 
of the brilrooms, in the Oegenc) manner, and other room*, 
show n on tlic follow ing page, are in the moat flowery Viclo* 
rian sitlc. In each ot these roonif, dcqi jettel colors and 
rich textures set off Ihe cun mg lines of the old (umilure. 

Tlirre views of one of the liedrooms are shown here. 
Tile walls are dark forest green and the carpet matches 
them, creating a quiet backdrop for brilliant details Tlie 
curtains are of heavy forest green satin, ivilK bright red 
flannel— witty anomaly— making the swags. Over the lied, 
an old architoclural drawing is in (ones of red and green, 
like the Italian engravings over the mantel and at itsside« 
The tcKei table skirt has a gold galloon fringe 

All live furniture Is original Empire and Regency. 
The swan bed and two chairs are covered in green cordu* 
rot, and the fireplace chair wears bright red and green 
stripes Ollier photographs of this house overleaf 













Romantic ti’end — Regency and Victorian 


T liE tide of CoJonial and Georgian influence, which 
we have described on the previous pages, might lie 
charted as a long curve, alwajs dominant in American 
decoration. Winding about it are the Romantic influences 
of the Nineteenth Century — the American interpretation 
of Regency, die brief Gothic revival of the ISlO'a, anti 
the Victorian of the middle y«ars. 

On the next page Vve show the work of Duncan 
Phjfe, father of American Regency, and one of the in- 
teriors from the movie “Cone with the Wind", designed 
h) Joseph B. Platt. On tins page is tlie New York child- 
hood home of the late Theodore Roosevelt. 




H 


Tlie Roosevelt parlor (above and below) revlored by 
the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Aswiailon, ai nearly 
as possible to ns appearance in the 1650*a, gives a vivid 
picture of the fine dravvlng rooms of the era Many of 
the pieces ere Roo«evelt familj heirlooms and others are 
pieces of that era that elo-cly approximate the originals 




Tlie origins of the Romantic trend 




ReSenry elilieil in limes of «liilc, pule green, blnck nml giilil 




Modernism up to the present 

The progress of this revolt against overMtecoralion has reached a phase where it appeals 
to more American tiome-niakers than heretofore 


W HEN Modem furniture and decoration f>t«t broLe on ihe 
American *eene, it bad the same effect that any abrupt 
notehy will produce — it divided people into Ino widely «epa 
rated carop«. Conscrtatiies loathed ll and liberals gathered 
on the «ide lines to cheer. And so the battle rajed for a Ion? 
time. However, over the cour'e of two decades the tleavape 
has been healing, llow did this come abnot? Perhaps we can 
best illustrate the ansv\er with a storj. 

Some )ears back a prominent Viennese decorator de- 
signed a New York apartment in a Modem «t)le that was defi- 
nite!) reminweent of a familiar period When tpieslinned b> 
the araared liberals about it, he answered! “At twenty one I 
discarded my grandfather. Five jeati later I found a grand- 
father to be neceMar)." ' 

T he fir«t Modem furniture (o appear in the United States 
made such a complete disavowal of the past, was «o utterly 
unlike anjthing we had 'een before, that it was not acceptable 
It threw grandfather completely out the window. Cradually. 
over the slowly passing years and in various nationalistic 
nieiiiunts, it has been gran mg closer and closer to the past. 
More and more it is u*mg lines, colors and even accessories that 
obvious!) are derived from furniture and decoration styles 
familiar to all Once more a grandfather in ia<ie is l>eing rec 
ognued as nec<««afy. 

Once again the pendulum swings closer to the happy 
medium. Three pieces of Modem and two of traditional fumi 
lure may make up a “Modem'* room Three parts traditional 
and two of Modem may be described as purest “traditional '. 
But to both camps the creative thinking along Modern lines — 
done b) scores of designers, decorators, and arti«l» — has given 
a clean sweep of simplicity which is very refreshing 

Once upon a time, a simple departure from tradition was 
enough. H a room or a new piece of fabric or fumilure was 
different enough, it was hound to be good Today our standards 
for Modern are more exacting and the new furniture miKl be 
capable of fiUing, as does its owner, into a broader background 
So we can Irul) acknowledge that Modern once agawLy 
intanb precocious and over startling has todav become a 
charming and graceful grownup Its adulescenl growiilg; 
pains — those skinn) gas pipe chairs and elejdiaDtine sofa 
beds— have mercifully abated giving wav In the swinging 
curves and lighter proportions of niaturilv 

"STe have developed a free hand with hfodem On fur 
iher acquaintance this style has proved to he bollv pleasant and 
pliable. We have given it more pattern, we have nperimented 
with ronlraslmg deiaiL and we have widened its color range 
to include not onlv llie well known soft pasteU but stronger, 
btighler middle and dark tones Even that drab, ubiquitous 


beige renews itself and takes on a new and pnstiive note 

The development of new' materials has always been the 
signal for the unfolding of new forms — in decoration as in art 
and architecture. And the new stuffs of the Twentieth Cenlurt 
have given a new impetus to Modem. Leather is used in new 
ways, (dastics in everything from hakelite for tabic tops to 
whole pieces of the crjbtal clear methyl methacrylates, Lucite 
or Plexiglas. 

TTiese same simple characteristics give even tlie smallest 
Modem room a feeling of space. While you ean overcrowd 
a Modem room, with plain textures and a comparative scarcits 
of complicated detaiU. it‘s a fairly easy pitfall In avoid. And 
bfodem IS perhaps the onlv style to have recognised Ihe full 
possibilities of “double-purpose” furniture. Your Modem card 
table may easily extend to hold a bountiful buffet supper, and 
what looks like a rapacious love<eat may turn out to be full 
sued arcuminodalion for the “vi«iling fireman" who mi'«ed 
his last tram out Thus, while good Modern funiiiure is no leas 
expensive than good period furniture, your initial outlay for 
Modem pieces, if you choo«e wiselv, may cover a good deal 
more lemiory. 

Modem, too, u a “growing” style. Y’ou will notice that 
today’s Modem furniture has a surpn«ing resemblance to the 
general lines and proportions of Eighteenth Century pieces. 
It thus provides a wonderful background for antique accents 
which you may later set against it. If vou assemble a blond 
wood living room, a mahogany secretary will stand out in 
sinking contrast and at tJie same time have a pleasing affinity 
to Its surroundings. 

T^ebioo accessories discover a flattering frame in Modern 
A T'oiir collection of old Spode or Meissen, in a Modem cabi 
net, will stand on its own — find accompaniment without com 
petition And, finally. Modern gives free reign to viiur hobbies 
The special interests of your life become a part of your back 
ground; each room in vour house may be a living picture of 
your work and your amusements This versatile style offers a 
wealth of material for the vivid and pleasing expres-jon of your 
own |>ersonality , for Modern, like a gaud friend, gives of it 
self, j el never intrudes. 

Another influence winch is having lU weight on Mod 
em IS that nf the old China trade Modern chests are begin- 
ning to appear willi the simple lines of Chinese architecture 
or with hardware copied from old Chinese rabmeU. lacquer 
finishes; bamlvoo and fret motifs The exotic woods wliicli re 
cat! that the Pacific trade route stopped at Honolulu and Guam 
are used for atrenl jiieces In no sense Chinoiserie. tins js a 
healthy Modern trend that combines rare Qiinc«e antiques 
with a fresh interpretation of the old 







A modern use of 
effective curves 

Cun’es iisetl in contrast ivith 
straight lines prove decoration 
enough for a modernist designer 


Wint!ti\»8 for ^*orV. Along tlie wall of llie 
upstairs sitting room a range of wmJows 
lights a broad de'k designed (or work. A lo'v 
shelf at tlte comer forms a bookrack and end 
(able combined for the lounge at the back of 
the dc«k Tlie walls and floors are beige and 
the furniture is of pear wood with pale gold 
trim. Upholstery is champagne >e1vet. Cur- 
tains of plaid material hang straight from an 
allover salance Note the simple lamps 


Playroom curses A comfortable blue leath- 
er bench sw ings out in a Iwo.tliirds circle from 
the walj in the basement playroom. Its back is 
covered with sheet cork and the wood trim is 
'ermilion lacquer. This curved lounge carries 
I'ui the cune ol the re/reshment bar. Photo- 
myraU cover the circular walls The floor is 
cleverly hid out with a geometric palteni of 
pray and black linolium The couch, like 
other furniture in the house, by Kem Veber 


Curvci! stair w-ell The spectacular part of 
the house is the wide curve of the slait« and 
the manner m which llie inlaid linoleum of the 
enirajire foy er belon accentuate) the circviar 
theme Tlie jvattem ha« been worked out in 
shades of gray with accents of black and cocoa 
The warm gray note is earned up the 'lairs by 
a rar|iet of the same lone Tbis affords a back 
ground for the stair rail, a .imple design in 
satin silver finish with a black marble base 



Wholly modern 


Interiors o£ iiiis house nre 

for fine materials and rich color** 


T he intrrKir f'luipmrtil and furnMuns of lh» 
fiiltuiban home, 111 * e>ery olher patlof 
‘iruclion, notmortliy for iU fine nialeriaU atMl 
sVuTd's •« otViTisnsbip. E\env.b«ie jom m-UI find & 
f Irikinj tiniplicit) of form «t off by fabrics of »irb 
color and inlrrc'linj neaxe. In aome rooms, par- 
I'uularly on llic second floor, the nails are {<ainle>l 
111 bright colors; in Olliers lliej are panch-d mih 
tropical xvoads of di«linclne grain and subtle, te 
strained coloring, that gi'e the rooms delinctiim 
Take the Iiiing and dining rooms (lUastral- 
ed at right and on oppo«ile page) aa an example 
The Narra 'ooed v>lnch is i>*«d as a fating (ot the 
pl}-Hood II all panela comes from the Philippines Ii< 
slmpls grain is unbroken by moldings The sanii* 
uood, finUbed the same light mahogany color, i< 
u>ed for the furniture, (he upliiiUter) l>eing gras- 
green and primrose yclIoH uith ju-t a ds<h of plum. 
The Venetian blinds are left siiih a natural moo<I 
finish. Curtain* and carpet arc beige. Notice the In- 
teresting form ot the armchairs 
In kite study »uU another sood U u««d for ply- 
need facing— Warn, uhich ha* a tebra like gram 
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iidecl with Modern nieces 
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T tiE luing room also has matting com 
tmg off a dark blue rus The tsalU a 


-L ting off a dark blue rug The r«aIU are nhite siith terra 
cotta beams and terra cotta rece'*ed window*. A panel oJ light 
blue has been introduced orer the mantel and the chairs are up- 
bolstered in purpl) blue material, and one chair has been cov- 
ered with a tiger skin from Calcutta combined with beige leather 
on the sides; the animal's head hangs O'er the chair back A 
«mg!c ornament breaks the se'enty of the mantel line. 

Elxcept for the bedroom and kitchen, this apartment 
opens into onelarge room. In order to gire it a sense of divuion, 
long ceiling to floor curtains are hung on troIlc)a and can be 
pulled together. In some ca«es lhe«e are of hca>y materials, in 
others light An example of the latter is found in the sheer 
curtain beside the fireplace and the curtains enclosing the din- 
ing room William Muschenheim was the interior decorator. 


of the Korean screen u«ed for color be«ide the fireplace 
la a niche on the 0{^sile side of the mantel is a Tibetan 
hanging in soft yellowy green and coral The rug in front of 
the fireplace is burnt orange. The panels mounted on the wall 
are reflected in the ceiling lo-mantel mirror oier the fireplace 
The general effect of this Oriental-Modern decoration 
b to gi«e the apartment an air of spaciousness Stark simplicity 
acts as an enndier of the colors of the Korean and Tibetan 
fabrics and screen A few touches of rare china from the same 
sources are the only other ob/eU (Tart, VWile the rooms seem 
lo lack wamdh, they do stand as examples of the more im 
personal type of contemporary decor. With such a background 
the persons who li>e against it hare sery little competition of 
interest. Their Intng is also sery definitely simplified 



In Imllrrnut Alitioujh H>tne <iK 4 >m’uI 
CnrgiiD (untlure ft u<^ the cfFrct of 
Iibrorr U AfcuIrriL TTsII* oro Lutioniut tn"^' 
the bsitj«im>d fu^ dirk eartmeL runitute 
and ilreprtm are in ear^tn^ ehadn of bm't, 
{oVl and iiri^e. fra«1n; llie Uioks to 
funlirr tidor ^e li«nie of I D Levy, O'’ 
maMotm, Penarttrania. Dorothy PaleT anif 
llrlert DeirBef wrre the dcoorilor* of ihi* lio"** 






cniliouac librorjr m New York apartment o( Mrc Spaulding Kifk 
'riJe overlooks the terrace Two long modern sofas can be need a« 
eiU for emergenev guests Furniture l~ bleaclied oak. Chairs and 
tool colored in green stitched leather Emma Rome)-D, the decorator 


BeJge-gray This small New York apartment of Mus Nanev Pierro 
IS decorated IB soft driftwood beige-gray Furniture is bleached oak; 
color notes are lerTa-colu cushions and carved and painted French 
lieraldic brop ba^es RoLsjohn Gibbings, Ltd , were the decorators 











A thirtcen*page portfolio of room portraits by the celebralecl French illii«tra> 
Pierre Brh^aud. showng slmlies that range from elaborate to sin)j)Ie 
settings for f1i9tingui'>bed llting 





I N •rrin^Ki^r (he t"lnt of ihii UxiL »e h>«e eh^vn 
lM» ^i>u^ Ilf JrJHinp* which *how iW worV vf l»» r<K>m 
j’ortr«ill>t^Doud Patne and Pierre Bn<«au<l 

Ju«t a» one often finde the portrait of o»e'« h<»ie<« m 
(he room in which »he rnterlain«. lo it !• a jileaMnl ru'(»n> In 
Iian; in a mom a lilllo portrait of that room 

Pierre Pri^^uJ ‘(uilied art at the Lcole du Itraux \rl« 
willi Le])j[ie Marly and Martin, the fanioue French prnup of 
illj-lralore, and aUo worked a freat deal on pninlmf with hii 
uncle, Maurice Goulet de AInnieL lie b an arcompinhed mas- 
ter in the art of book. lUasiraling and often makes bis own 
pbte«, u*liig Intricate prorc««e» of tlie color etching. He was 
one of the arti«U who rrrade Gv.eitt de /Jon Ton famous 

Since 1934 hu work ha< ajipcareJ in lIotsE S CtRDET, 
bolhascorersandas in'ide il[u<lralian< Cspraianx ha* he bent 
fortunate m his portraits of room*, *etcra] *cf»re of ibent hav- 
ing appeared la lU pages Quite a number lo additioir tn (ho*e 
contained in this portfolio are in tbis book 

His room portraits base *etecal marked and hi*Mj 
cottimcndablc characlerl‘lie« Ther arc faeluafls coricrt. II he 
roniaotLciae*. it dvie* not detract from the actual details nt (he 
room. He, being at home in all furniture perioda and ns (hecus 
toms ol \lio*e times, caw alwass be cemnted on to dtaw kisa 
furniture without a flaw- Often he people# hi* room* diowui^ 
that they are livable inteiiors Tlnii in this poitfolio yens find 
a child In an upper hall a company at music, a cbpper ship 
eajitaiit admiring his *pa\teT da*h flocri. Often the*c co^nmed 
figures are si} carii-alutes of people and sbon iheloiMes of their 


era Tliev giie nn*«aud i drawing* a seitre of Jollilt and < f 
(uinf-irlal le anjo) nieiit. 

*liU anpthcf ch>rarteti*tieof Rn«auir« reiom portrait* 
p- the cleser aJi antape he lake* of the light from bmp* or the 
tun*hine through window* His hphlerj areas— 4hr> inai l< a 
♦ertionofthe wall, nr an iinportanl section of the Roor. or«ome 
inlet»»Un5 piex« uf furniture — ^reieal eier) detail and set do 
not throw the shady areas into "uch a ?I >«nii contrast that their 
detail* arc xQi*-ed. 

He I*, perhaps the m«*l Firnrh of all French illu«tra- 
tors since tlie lineage of hi* st\te re»c(ies back In those lS3Ct-t<1 
das* when men such as Henri Monnier were making iheir siret 
engrastngs which they colored bs bawd Tht*e Fiench ptede- 
W'-'Otsof the lithographers thus broushl into their work tho^e 
rich amt swccltv harnioniied colors that, in hi* own time. Pierr* 
Grissaud brought to Imok illu'lraling and to the making of 
lbe*e roam portrait*. 

op}*o*lte i* the ma*ler liedrnnm in the New York 
home of Mrs M illiani Hale Harkness for which the in- 
wpiTation was taken from a French couolr} hou«e buill ui the 
Eighteenth Ceiitur}, 

Hie prei'lou* page w ilh which this portfolio opens 'how* 
a portrait of the lising room in the New York apartment of 
Mrs. Archibald Manning Brown ft is fimu-hed in Louis WT 
pieces, a period e«jiceialli faiorable lo Mr. Brivauds *l'Ie. 
The \ubii*=on rugs fehow an earli Empire design. I’pbottery 
fabrics are damask and uioire and ihe curtains are white faille. 



Pink, »hlte and s»fl gray are reposeful color; In the Ne 
Mrs. Williaia Hale Harkness, a raft gra^ cheniUe ng. 
puk taR^ a «a{a m |i>nk anlx^Qt ;alin. a bergete in doll ithile damask 
and painted snnchaica m oM ilnuereil chintz carr) on tlie scheme The 
grai «alls are painted floral pantU Thedinw. Inc was the deco/a>i>r 


Three colors for repose 



Contrasts in a >>hite iii'a>>in‘' rmnn at tin* York home 
of Air. and Airs. Hairison Williams 


I > hU poiiraits o! l)ie Matr>»oii tCilliam* drsHin; loom, 
Purcre Cti..auJ >ia‘ causlil bolli Uic tul'llrit of lU toon 
aod the diitiortion of ](« furniture 

It » a smallnh room of niarked period abno'jJine 
This was MahlieJied 61.1 hr the architetti pi the hon^p. 
Delano and Aldrich, in the proportion and detail «{ ibe panel 
m| and the mantel and rumire. treatment and further b> 
Mr. Vfilliams and tJie interior decorator. Sine Maugham, 
In iTie clioice of the i arious (urni.hing. which Ucod and oce 


contrasted with the while wall. As denion'tralcd here, while 
IS rapal.le of many tones and relationsKijw, 

From the orange and blue of the Ispahan rug ri-ic 
walls with one lone of white The brocade curfaiiH fumi-h 
another mid the while and crystal accessories giie .IiU a 
third. Some of the furniture is coveted with white hn-cade 
and some i« upholstered in white silk with delicate pastel 
emhroideri While such a room appears cool and format, it 
IS sot an ley but a subtle background. 




The coolness of white is wariiied by other subtle lints 




A' iici’iiiil aimrlment lhal 
(Irc^v ils trensiircs from 
liutli France aiul Eiiglaiul 



T ile uall« in liie bsllroom of the 
Ijle Conils ^a‘^» Vof I, apart 

mml prc^enleil llie coloriul pannrania 
of a Qiineac garden— an Fi/Kteendi 
Cmlury Chirn Lung hand painlrd 
i>aNp3r>er wliirh nnginallf hung in 
‘■Bean Dr^it” ihe rt«idm« of th« 
Marquiiof VngWi in 

0»er Ihe Lnula Wl LriVhe ti'o* 
iellF mantel bung a rined and gilded 
Chinese Chippendale mirmr. 

At either tide of t)>e mirror nrre 
car\ej \>ood tree candle applitiuci 
>»ilh erjctal drop* An ormolu tl'cL 
of the period and Labncing ehma Cg> 
urea eompleled the mantel garniture. 


*R tisKt fold Oiine'C ectecn of blacL 

-t\. lac<|uer elahoralcK decorated m 
gold Mas a feature of oac nail of the 
petit salon m the same apartnienl 
a haclground for a fiegcncv sofa in 
tape«trj “au point” it is «een rellecled 
in the mirror opposite. On the caned 
console before the mirrors '»as a Looi> 
\M girandole in bronie and glittering 
joth cf}«lal 

The furniture i>as tnamlj Louis 
Wand Louis \\ I The floor u as coi • 
ered by a fine Saionnerie rug 

In lbi« room was a coUccUon of 
French chalk dramngs of die Eiahl 
eenth Centur) ELie de ^ olfe iias the 
decorator 



SSSC&l 




In tlie big upstairs hall' 




Siiiiple Ni!« Eiisiniiil inndiM iiizecI 


.pl,l, „n„ ,, I,, 

Lld’Il’.JT , , , •>'1 

•i«y and If itH- j»nrN ef wWrul Ciirr.Fr i Ur, |,rinl< in onn rnrn»r 




OUl music nnii tincieul hoiserie 




Once again in (Iccnralinn tlie aii- 
cicnl East joins tlie mmlem West 


Just fcigWcciilM Ciiiluf)’ Eiij.li«u ilocuraliua wa-. ennciieel by 
Chip]«n<ljlc'( use of Chinese motifs, so may today’s contempo- 
rary HOods be made melkiHcr and more livable In this Nin York 
living room, of nhirli Jones and Eniin iierc the decorators, the 
East and We«l mingle in accord On the nails is a Japanese wood 
I aper favnreil by modern decorators The nig is old Chinese Mod- 
em sofas, in while fur pile fabric, are particularly good with the 
teakwooci tables In«iil« the torloi<eslicU window trim hang antiipje 
Mtm cucUins of tawny hue aliose brown Venetian blinds. 



l«v i\ v\wn\ry j^uesl beikonm 


N o lurniiurr •« to l)j>ic<I]> Atueric4n s< map!>’i a 

little iHed In llie furniture factories of other lands lUrr 
In » omntrx house guest U-droonv it. honej color set* the 
scale for an inlerinr that is Harm and hospitable b} Iamt>> 
UghC OT he daj Tins hoi«I is suggested in traditional foriiis 
for the furniture of thi' room It i* U'<eJ as Hell to frame the 
pKlores urer the bed', ubich might well be pieres of needle- 
point finished on a deep violet ground Mliite glass lurtams 
are picturesque!} cross draped 

The litown of the wallpaper is cocoa, while the carpet is 
daiier Curtains introduce a lariant col- 
or — a graj and while chintz related to the 
room by orange ted fringe The beige 
Spreads and upholstered chair matching the 
curtain fringe are in beeping A pleasing 
cfail^ from Eighteenth Century mahogany 







In tlr Lnn^ Man 
ndintetuTC nsd 
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by IrndiUonoS C 


iModerii coulrasls auiiil Iradilion 



A sillily ill irflililioiinl Imlaiicc 


Vhilhir It hf llic jilscing pf furniture in a room or (lie iiangm" of 
piciiim on ■ wall lialancc la one of tbe niarka of traJilumal 
tanU Tkia cuiniuiailinn con'i'ta of a liegency bi>i<kcB<e with an in- 
tricate tleaign worked m gold on Lljck lacijucr, sot off by siripeii 
cuitaiiu of r<U. black and gold Eiglitcenlli Century satin The pic- 
tana — poiiachea and water colors— show tlic afipcal of balance. 
Balance again la found in the lamps set each side the bis<jui. bust. 





Basic plans for decorating in a limited space 


LIVINO lUKlM: 

ntMNn lUKiM: 

nEDiinfiM: 

1 sofa 

1 table 

Doutitc or l*Mn bed* 

2 coinroriatile chairs 

4 chairs 

Dresser or chest — both if room is 

t ciitl utiles — tuo for sofa. 

1 serving table (especially if there 

large enough 

one for each chair 

H no maid) 

Night or end tables for double bed ; 

1 cofIre lalilc 

I sideboard 

or one for l«in beds 

1 desk, if no library 

1 rug 

Necessnry fiirniliii’c 

Vanity Mith drawer* 

1 comfortable chair— 
husband wants this 

1 dressing table chsir— 
wife needs this 

1 rug 



Culm* scliciiies 


LIVlMi UIKIMS: 

IMNINd lUIOMS: 

iiEimimMS't 

Walls and woodwork: VChite 

Walls: Flowered paper in a small 

Wall*: Deep lime green Wood- 

Draiica: CliinU of <lu<ly ptok, egg> 

design, pink, deep red. deep 

woik same 

plant, chartreuse on a 

green and while. While wooii 

Drapes: Chintz combining deep 

while ground 

work 

lime, ydlnw chartreuse, deep to 

Hug: Eggplant 

Utapes* tVhiie with deeji red and 

mato red, so/t royal blue 

Sofa. Darkish dusty pink mohair 

rather elaburaie irimnnng 

Rug: Soft royal blue 

that Won't show the dirt — to 

Rug: Deep green 

Dressing table chair seat 

match the thinli 

Qiair teats. Pink leather 

Deep tomato red 

1 chair* OiinU of tlie drapes 


Bedspread Yellow chartreuse 

1 chair: Oiartteuse 


Qiair: Yellow chartreuse 

Walls: pale pow'der blue 

Walls: dusty pink 

Walls peach 

\toadMotk: same 

Woodwork* bleached wood 

Woodwork* bleached wood 

Drapes* canary yellow 

Drajies modern printed bnen in 

Rug. turquoise, not loo strong 

Rug: Cliocolate brown 

pink, brown, dark jade green, 

Bedspread* white 

Sofa: soft medium blue 

royal blue 

1 chair printed chintz — peacli, 

1 chair* brown and blue modem 

Rug brown 

white, beige, turquoise, brown 

figured material 

Qiairs. deep jade green 

Dressing table chair or stool* 

1 than canary lealKet 


brown 

Walls: canary yellow 

Walls liiDc green 

Walla Delft or powder blue (soft, 

Woodwork same 

Woodwork lime 

dull) 

Drapes Pate gray and white wide 

DrajKs: Canary yellow satin or 

Woodwork while 

striped fabric 

taOelB lined in white 

Drapes* Chartreuse 

Rug Very daik gray, almost fun 

Ri^ Black inlaid linoleuTn with 

Rug Deep chocolate 

metal 

design ui white 

Bedspreads White 

Sofa Dull tomato 

Chair seats Dark green and white 

Chair* Patterned fabric of Hue, 

2 chairs Lime wuh pale gray 

sinpe 

charlrciise.pmk, white and brown 

fringe 


Dressing table seat P,nk 

Pickled pine furniture could be 


Lamps and accessories pink 

used efleclivejj here 


White furniture 



Furniture. Classic, Regency or 



Biedernieier — any one of these 






TrniUlinnal is riih 
anil lull funiished 


Li>Sng room, \rhen llie word ■‘living" i« *p- 
plird la a certain motii i( indicair* a cvntmicnl 





opposite styles 








Aids to make you lake stairs easily 





Facts on liirniture finishing 

Practical <lata for llie hoiuc ilccoratoruLo ftoiild make old furniture look 
new or new furniture look oI<l — coii>|dete working directions 


F URMTITie finishing is rapiJI} becoming one of our mosl 
poj)ijlar nslional hobbies. Aimosl »51 of us ««*Ti a frv- 
Cindcrflla pieces which tould be made much more altracluc 
iban ihe) are. And ihc secondhand shop— <sen ihe Wly 
junk shop— IS filled wuh things that ean be bought for a song, 
allhouph having potenlialilies uorih m*nj limes their artual 
price The ability to petfoiw simple feats «\ ear}«utTy also 
help", for Ihe removal of gingerbread ornament, ibo culling 
down and stripping of legs, etc , is often all that is tec[ttired lo 
correct tl‘c bad lines or proportion* of an old piece. 

Cleaning off point and vamUh 

>0 matter «hat bind of finishing or refini«hinp U lo 
lie done, the surface must first be proiierly prepared if the 
jub M to be riilirrl) aaiisfaitor) If the old finisli at to I>e re 
moved, applv a paint or varnlth remover with a brush, but 
for laey|ucr a lacquer lolveni should be UMd. When the fin 
ivh loosens, scrape off with a special pamt ecraper or putty 
knife Those who go m for things with much vini and vigor, 
however, had hellft tefnove the finish with steel wool lot. 
allhoUrh It IS a IntsluMer. it »iU eliminaie the n>k of gouging 
Ihe Hood A* the remover dries quite fast, do not allempl to 
strip loo large an area at once— the top of a bureau, for et- 
ample, IS quile large enough a vtofhing lurfacc. Apply one 
coat (if rriiioicr before the previous one has dried, and re- 
(.cat the priK-edure until the siirfare is aa dean a» possible 
Apydv a final rust and rub the entire suilace vsith No OCt 
ssndpa|>er unlil the H.uid is entirely tmooth iVa«h Hilh bm- 
rine Id remove all tracd of paint remover 

Afirr the Hooil N quite free from tlie old finish, rs 
amine it fur craiL*. gouges, etc., and repair these Hilb rrg 
ubr I rack filler Afler ihis js dry rub smooth nith No. 00 
»an<li>a|.er. If the hoskI has an open grain (he rrmovrr HiU 
have di-bnlginl the oM filler, Hhieh must be rrptaml Use 
a pa>ic fdirr. ihmnnl Hilh lurpenlinp .Mis rrc<|ucnlt) to keeji 
fillet (turn vettlinp Apply witlv ■ Mid biush. aeinsx snd »W 
Hilli the pram All.’W this lo « I al«iul 311 niiniiles TJira rul. 
ai r»*s pram only using a ruarsc towel lo remove surplus filler. 

\ arioiis vvfMM] finishes 

The (i.IIowmp fini-ha-s can be applied eilhcr lo unSn* 
i.heH lumilure or pirre» slrippeal for refiili-hing 

Mahopan). (he fiiii.h of vhiili ba« Is-come iiiipaiied, 
ran l-c given iievi l<autj bv firvi tenvowng old (icvi-U tn the 
mariner de^criloHl m the seiond [varagraph. rnmpirtmp Hilh 
several eoatv ot wav writ rulrlcvi into the vxhhI. % as fimshevl 
Wilt nalurallv l>e miuh liplitrr lhan il vsa* previoudv. 


but most people prefer the lovely natural wood tone*, which 
become ncher with time and routine polishing, to the original 
finish However, a darker tone can be had immrdiately b> 
applying several coats of mohugaii) varnish slain instead of 
the was finish, rubbing down each coat of stain wiih No. 00 
sandpaper ticfore applying the nest 

To give other wood* the dark reddish brown coloring 
of old mahogan), apply a coat consisting of half brown and 
half red mahogany oil stains. Kub down lightly with No 00 
sandpaper. Fintsh with two coats of clear vaniish, sanding 
between coats Rub down final coat with a pumice and crude 
oil mixture uf paste consisteiicv, puiislting with dusters 

Walnut oil flam will not only give back rich brown 
tones to a stripped walnut piece, but soft woods such as 
or pine can, vvitli the same one or two coats, be given walnut 
coloring whith wd! harmonuc perfectly with real walnut 
furniture Rub down lightly with No, 00 sandpaper between 
appbcaifons of slam and liefure finishing either with varnish 
«r a was polish. 

Oak Cni'hes run the gamut in shades, ranging from a 
light honey tone to an inteiesting blackish brown “wcalbeTed'' 
or antique effect; and the desired shade can be selected from 
the oil flam sample cards in the paint shop. Here again, voft 
woods can al>o be successfully finished with these nil stains 
Maple, although primarily assucUled with Early Amer- 
ican and Cobmial furniture, is now frequently used for 
Modem pieres, and the nia]>Ic oil stain now on Uic market 
gives a petl«.t mspie finish to a cImc giained wood To as 
timilale the mellow, lustrous palinu of antique wood applv 
was Irequcnlly and polish vigorously. 

Natural pine is another wood having romantic av 
sorialivins with Early Amenran homes Strange as it mav 
secni. a (lose grained wood wilt have the warm tones of old 
pioe if givsn a coat of light oak ml stain, and wax finidicd 

Painting and rnumeling 

Tfie«e ptoce-ses can have ptofmsional results if a few 
simide rules are observed Normally, unfinished or strippiJ 
wiMidonlv requires three cuaU. the two undercoats l^'iiig Hal A 
pierr having many layers of old finish, ywling or has mg a 
generally lod surfaie should be strip|»d and rrfinidied If, 
however, a painled or enameled surface is m good rondilion. 
alt that i« necessary is to wa-h well wuhMcong soap snd waini 
water lu rennrse dirt and grease, rinm well, dry, and tand- 
Jiupet tvghllv to icnwive gW »n that the old fmi.b and tVie 
new will bind One flat undrrrnal ami a finiali loal is usualiv 
sufTcMiii NaturaUv, if a light fini.h is applied over a dark 
color several tinderf oals mav l.e rmfuireii. 



If mahogany or fimitar /laine^ nood h to be Rnhhed « 
ligKt color lir<t appi) one coat of aluminum paint before 
applunp tin hr«l undercoat, as l!»e «lain or d\c in the vood 
has a markoi lendencs In Heed through paint or enamel 

Laeqiiering anil siimisliing 

Lacquer sprav i‘< prcfrrreJ lis manj t»ho feel that it 
piv« a more professional result than painting, and is easier 
to appli. Lacquer eprajed on tnu'l be much thinner than 
U'Ual and it is aJiisable to u«e the thinner recommended b> 
the manufacturer. Four coats are usualU necessary but. as 
the thm Lsequer dries quiekl), three coals can be applied in 
a da). \ spra) gun can l>e rented from a paint shop lot a 
nominal sum 

Lacquer should only I'c applied oser a perfect surface. 
When apphing b) brush, do not go oser llie surface a second 
time. If the lacquer seems loo thick, thin n ith the recommend- 
ed lacquer Oiinncr. L’«uallj two coaU are suITicient. Hub lighl- 
l) VI uh No, 00 sandpaper between coals. A very little wax p<.l 
i»h applied from lime to time keeps the lacquer m good con- 
dition. Do not appl) lacquer oxer paint or enamel, a« it acts 
a« a remover and will not hind. 

VamUh must !» warm to apply satisfactonl) — with 
the room and materials around 70 degrees. Dru‘h on fit»t 
across and then liphllv with the grain. When more tlian one 
coat IS required, allow xamish to dr) hard, sanding lightl) 
and dusting oS tlie surface thoruughlv between coats. 

Natural womls 

Natural or blond fiDl<he«. so appropriate for Modern 
pieres, can be obtained simply b) applying one coat of while 
shellac Appt) tins eery quickly, as it dries rapidly. \Fbe« 
this i> tlioroughly dry, corer erenly with a coat of wax and 
allow lo dry for a lev minutes- PoL‘b with a very soft du«ler 
such as cheesecloth — hrsl with a circidar tnotion and then 
With die grain of the vrood. Continue with a second dean 
duster until all the wax film has disappeared and the surface 
has an even lustre. If a deeper, wheat lone is desired use 
orange shellac instead of the while. 

Pickled or antique white fini-hes, u»cd so much by in 
tenor decorators, offer marvelous opportunities to transform 
commonplace pieces into something charming and smart. These 
light finishes are particular!) effective for slimming dovm 
massive pieces, or for u«e agamsl colored walls Pme, be- 
cause of Jls rougher gram, is best for pjcklmg, but oak and 
mahogan) lend themselves admirabl) to this process, loo. 

While professional pickling is rrcoittmended for your 
finest furnuure. here is a successful method for your next best 
pieces. Wash down with vaniisfi remover (a slow acting one 
IS safest for amateurs) till all varnish is gone If wood is stiff 
loo dark, you ma) appl) a bleacher before washing off with 
soap powder and hot water Next rub with coarse steel wool 
No 1 and allow to dr) for 2k to 36 hours. Finally, coal widi 
light gray paint, let 'land for 13 hours, and nih down partially 
with steel wool It should not appear too perfect. 

For antiquing willi while: Give the wood a coal of 
while paint which has l>een thinned considerably with toipen- 


trnc Do not apply paint to a iihoJe piece of furniture at otice 
but, for example, rlo the side or a drawer, as the paint should 
remain on but a feu minutes and he wiped off while it is still 
weL In this way some of the paint <ecps into the grain of the 
wood, producing a sihery-while overtone which enhances 
period and modem piece* alike UT;n the paint is dry rub » 
down with No. 00 sandpaper, following Oie grain of the wood 
Dost and finish Hitfi a wax poh<h. ff a whiter finish is de 
sired, appl) several coal* of the white paint, sandpapering be- 
tween coats. This will give a de<ired chalkv effect 

Finishing unpainlevl piece* 

Besides the Interest in rrfinishing old pieces, more and 
more people arc buying unpamled furniture and finishin" 
■I ilirmsefves. For now this can be had in an endless variety 
of period and modern designs which are a far cry from the 
old “ofange-cTalc" type, and priced far belovr similar finished 
pieces. Unfinished nioitern furniture seems particularly in de- 
mand and the versatile “unit” piece* lend themselves lo mariy 
di'tinclive arrangements. Be sure lliat all piece* selected arc 
of the same wood if an identical finish is desirnf. 

Vhen finivhing or refinUhing furniture be sure to: 

Have oil surfaces smooth and clean before applying 
paint or other finishes. 

Buy good quality materials— they will give the most 
attractive and ladling result*. 

Have all nevessary material* on hand before starting 
lo work. 

Save your fingers and simplify sanding by using a sand 
|>aper bolder with a handle. 

Oean brashes thoroughly when the job U complete- 
wash them welt in turpentine and then soap and water, rinse 
and dry. If shellac has been used, however, brushes should be 
washed io denatured alcohol instead of turpentine. 

Mix point well before u>ing. The best method is to pour 
off all liquid Into another can. Stir llie remaining materia] 
well, and then return the liquid little by little and niLx ihor. 
oughlv until the paint is of on ev eii consistency. 

Protect the 'urrounding floor and furniture with a cov 
enng of newspapers 

Mix an aRi|>le supply of finisli, as matching is seldoni 
salivfaclorv . 

Expennient wiOi small samples on bottom or back of 
furniture before starting to finUli a whole piece, for it will bi; 

3 shade or so different when dry and aLo slightly different in 
day and night light 

Always cover knots and pitchy spots w iili a coat of thin 
while shellac or aluminum paint. 

Brush paint back and forth well into the gram, always 
using ffal paint for undercoats. 

“Spread” enamel, lacquer or varnish v.itli a full brush 
and, if possible, without rebrushing, in order to obtain a per 
feed) smooth finish. 

Finish legs of tables and chairs first; turning the article 
upside down nnd resting it on another piece The legs complete, 
right the article and continue with the lop. 

Retoember to let each coat dry hard as possible he 
lore apply ing the next coat. 



Woods that molded furniture design 

Vl\y the ages of oak, -vialnut and mahogany were period eras in England and 
exotic ^'oods changed the character of French furniture 


T he inndte qualiiies of hqoJs suggest the shapes and d^cofs- 
lion oi forniwrc Jo lie eon*>Turted from Aon, and nood- 
noaprs are also bound bj^ Ae Iimilalions of Ae partrctilar 
wood at band In Ae Renat^sance, becao^e of Ac abundance 
of natire oaV and nalnnl, Atse became Ae iinpottant woods. 
Also, because Ac) uere found to be excellent surfaces for 
car, mg, carving became Ae prmcipal method of decoration. 
U Ae majoritT of pieces ol loTniiure of Ais fcnod an 
decorated niA caning, it is because caniog «ecrt>ed more 
ruiiAIe Aan anj oAer decoration Also, in *pite of A' ex 
I'lence ol eerto«ina and intarsia on JlAan ftimilore and aome 
Spanish, French and CngbA pieces, Aere nas a searoty of 
ebony, box, white poplar and holly, u.*ed for A« inlay 

To Ae ebaracler of Ae wood may al-o be traced Ae 
vanance in Ae carring English Renaissance furtulure, since 
it is mainl) con«lTiicted of oA, has crude, well defined cars- 
ing executed in Aarp cut rebet, while carving on Ae walnut 
pieces of Ital) and France i» more iua>e, more finr*hed 

The SeventeenA Century saw Ae beginning of Ae hey- 
day oi inlay and nattpieify. Oak and walnut fumtuie of 
Louis .\IV was inlaid and veneered wiA ebony and wicte red 
amaranA So much ebony was used at Ai< time Aal Ae Iradi- 
tional name ol French eabinstroakcr* dating trom Avs epoch 
IS ebenu/er, Otlier woods were uved-^-hornbeam, holly and 
chestnut for while; cherry and yew for red, yellow olive wood 
and acacia lot yellow; walnut tor gray and btowa; and \«ol« 
wood for a beautiful violet brown. Then Aere were Ae much 
less expensive native fruit woods tlist could be stained 

T he age of waAul ui England was abo an age of roanjnetry 
and inlay and veneer. l>ecau»e walnut was loo precious 
In he used solid The tabmclmakers apprecialcd the beauty 
of Ae walnut pram and saw Ac advantages of using il as a 
veneer wlierebv they miglil make a design wiA Ac stron^yr 
marked graining Inlrresl in Ac natural gram walnut and Ae 
l<eauliful polish ohlainahle displaced tiie popularilv of carv- 
ing on Ae w aJnut lumilure ol % ilbam and Maw and Arme 
Carving when usevi on Ac knees of legs and backs of ebairs 
15 in low relief and larks virility Since walnut could not be 
ohtainevl xn long pieces, and since vnUv and veneer were 
ihdught impractical for dining laJiIe tops, we find few large 
tables made at this lime, or when found. Aeir lop is ol some 
pubslilute wood such as Aal 

At this time Ae wealA of Ae Indies was Iwing broDghl 
In England bv Ae Holland Dutch Indies Companv, so Aal aB 
s-»rts of evotie and foreign wood, were now oblamalte. If we 
picture Aose charming, tall marquetry clocks, side Cables and 
cabinets ol Ae period, brocadeii vn (lowers and leaves, we wvQ 
not be disillusioned at all to know that their Imcl} colon are 


made of barberry, rosewood, ml senders, box. hollv, syca 

Kfahogany holA a place of its own Brought into Eng- 
land w about 159S, yet it remained cosllv luibl Ae Georgian 
era. Cbippesdale prefetTcd davk red Spanish mahogany to 
other varieties The faediCy wiA which mahogany lent itself 
to high relief carving made carrmg Ae desired doeoralion 
for Ovippendalt ehaiia. Also, Ae avavlabibty of Urge pieces 
of mahogane fostered Ae production of large tables and of 
small round lops made from one piece of wooA Here camng 
was TtMeasaiy lo relieve Ae ruslentv of Ae plain mahogany. 
Bbcn figured loabogany was Alroduced, furniture began to 
be veneered again, and carving was less used The inru'li of 
oAet finely figured woods caused (oniiloTe lo be veneered 
more aod more, and Ais u turn alfecled Ae design of tlie 
piece*. Panels were Aen used ustead ol simple plain fronU, 
and delKale matenals tailed for delicacy in line. 

ires Ae period of Louis XI' in France Aal exeelled in 
Ae u«« oi evocvc -woods Some mahogany was used al Ala 
period, hot il was that which was “Aorny", “watered'’, “flam- 
Ag" or "speckled" Aal w as desired. Cressent was particularly 
foeid ol a combination of amaranth and palisander, but be 
also had violetwood for purples For bright grten.s there were 
‘‘calcmbour, green ebony , lignum v ite; for yellows, Acre were 
claitemboncg, Icmonwood end yellow sandalwood; for red 
liols, mahosanv. B'asilwood. coralwood, caliatour, loculi and 
granadilla; for blacks, grays and whiles. Acre were ebonv, 
anue-wood, jacaranda and RKodevwood." Rosewood, which 
gave Ae colors of Autumn, cninhiocd weD wiA Ae red of 
pabsandcr. A combination of rosewood framed in palisander, 
wiA (rmon or hoUy used bciwern Ae two woods, was often 
used Also o»»e tecs cabinets of lemon or sabnwood framed 
■n Di^gany, amaranth or palisander. 

ParieL, were veneered wiA two sheets of Ae same wood, 
the veins forming a design much in Ac same manner em- 
ployed bv Leon jallol and other designers today. OAer pieces 
of fumilure were v eneered w ilh a “mosaic of different Indian 
w®uds"The driicac) of Acse veneers and the small bits u«ed 
u Aeic checkered ground work patterns often made necessary 
Ac u«c of Ae elol.orale ormulu bands of decoration which 
very often served as a network of support for Ae wood*. 

Id modern fucniture design, woods exotic and tare, 
colorful and strongly grained, are agun used. l\ew mcAods 
of furtinure construction make Ae use of fragile veneers more 
pracltcaf. f-ul the woods remain tiie same. To l>e sure, ageing 
has changed Ac colors on Ae old furniture, but Ae woods 
of eootemiavrary furnrture v<dl age in lime and lake Aeir 
pleceu wiA Ae thuja, palisander and amaranA of Ae past 


Where iTatlsnieii create new (Iccoralioiis 


Behind the scenes in workshops - gold leaf being applied to tbr blseal a plaster 
pedestal (upper left) , just beinnd, a career m a furniture factor) finishaig a 
Quppendale chair back, and in the same shop (luiser kit > an Empire chair js 
being put in steel vises waiting for the glue to dry, wallpaper cartoucbes are 
being struck oS from bnoleum blocks on ahandpre^s (center I, and (lower right) 




Before you buy know these fo 


T h lkc u nothing the etdinary ehoppn 
bu)S abaat nhkh heluioHi to little as 
furnilutt. Thanhs to the continual Ji*j^#vs 
and adsice in the magaiincs. ino«l pnsple 
in selecting (uniiture show admirahle taste, 
uhen one considers the amouiit ot prior 
design {tom *hieh thej ate compelled to 
make a choice. Buying is done largely on 
the basis of appeal, uith mne out o( ten 
ignorant of the factors that make up quah 
it>, the essential ol all good lutniure. 

A word about the conslrorlion of 
good fumitute. A purchaser uofarniliar 
with cabinet work can judge good con* 
itruclioa bf appearance A manufacturer 
who produces a piece of fine appearing 
furniture Unvi likely to lie renii<s in sound 
cabinet construction 

Go<mI consirurtinn 
lihat are the ajqicaranres that point 
to good constrertion’ A Urge order, but 
here goes: 

fn maners of dedgn an ineiperienced 
person buying furniture can rely only on 
his fecLng for sjmtnelry and good propor- 
tion. A fine piece of furniture, like an out 
standing per^nalitv, has a way of making 
wV uwa Wine »i« stniwy 
for this, bnt perhaps the most outstanding 
one IS the fact that it gives the impreuion 
o( unity, a completed whole and not a thing 
made up of pieces 

Good fumituce (we aie speaking o{ 
natural wood finishes), besides the primary 
requisite of good desi^ should have a soft 
warm finish, one in which yon seem able 
to look into the depth of the wood, and not 
brittle, metallic or mirror like surfaces 
AO edges, tumiiigs and particular!) 
carved parts should be sharp and clean. 
Carving <houId be cut into the wood 


1 \ cliair leg u righlly made ns one piece nnlebed 
and fastened with screws. Z Ormrer dorr tailing 
Iiaodniade, have one set of Botefanp wider than ihe 
otiter ^ A turned chair leg is shaped, r^lly, in one 
piece ^ Curved wood dnvld he laannated die whole 
leoglh of the curve 5 The bond for the comer nf a 
chair leg shoul i be solid, truly wedged and notched 


of the piece itself and not pteesed out an 
appliqued. 

IKhetc povsiUe all joining sliould b 
done without screws or metal bracket; 
using mortise and tenon, dove uilinj 

Each piece of fumitute has its partiru 
lar ijpe of caaminalton For instance, ii 
chests of drawers, ate the drawers do»f 
tailed or just butt joints (cheap coiutrur 
lion)? Look at the drawer boltomc. Ar 
thry rough and splintery (cheap) ? Doe 
the «taming or finish “dnp over'* from ih' 
outside into the interior oi the ca*e (ipeeri 
indicating carrlci<ne*«, poor workman 
ship in finishing)? 

In short, no matter what the piece 
look where you are not supposed to lool 
and note signs of carslessness or short cuts 
CenertU), a piece dighted in appeoranei 
will go the test of the way and be deeidedl] 
poor in construction 

Furniluresalnes 

An'l now about buying. One most im 
portent thing in buying furniture for youi 
home IS to remember that you never gel 
something for nothing In no commodity 
vs v\ TDOit wsvemifive Vnsa pnte ^ sn VT>4t^ 
ol quality. 01 courve, there are alwa'i 
ereeplions, “good bafgains,*’ etc , but gen 
erally this is the case 'Ti'hen one con^deR 
that mD‘t of the value of a piece of fur 
nilure lies not in the matena! but in the 
workmanship, and that vkiilful cabinet 
men command sub'tanlial wages, such a 
fact IS endent 

Another important point. Don't balk 
at the cost of a piece that «eems a tnllc 
higher than that a^ked for another piece 
Is It made belter’ Is it real mahoganv as 
compared wiih some of the cheaper so 
called mahoganies’ Is it birch or some 
other wood stained to imitate mahogany’ 
Frequently high first costs are in the end 
cheaper Probably both in your home and 
ynvT office you have at the minute a^ind 
SOT armchair porchajcd, say, lor five or 
SIR dofUts, that in a year or so required 
Loth repair and reglueing, when two addi- 
tional dollars spent in the beginning would 



furniture construction 


hstc purclia'ed a really substantial chair. 

Purcha'-ing handmade or factory- 
made furniture is a matter one's pocIlcI- 
bnok must decide It is impossible to 
compare handmade furniture with the 
quantity production furniture of a factory. 
Each IS comparable only with itself, and 
each should be bought only with an eye to 
that partiriilar c!a«s. Tf you decide to gel 
factory furniture, buy Uic best obtainable 
H the (tore la willing to tell you whose fac- 
tory prnduit they are giving you, so much 
the better V nu may get a Imc on the quality 
ol such a fuctory’a product before you buy. 
If you have made a cliniee of handmade, 
gel the best m that— not necessarily tlie 
most elaborate — but the b«<l of the par- 
Inular ivpe for the money. 

^MllIo generally handmade furniture 
Is best, '‘handmade" is no longer always 
the leisurely, painstaking proress of a 
trafiiinan that it used to he. Trade prac 
liecs and tonijielilion have been respun- 
sihle fnr eonsiderabte misuse of the term 
So there i* furniture made hy hand which 
IS good and some by no means as good as 
the fine factory grades nnw on the market 

Antiques 

If you have an apartment nr a small 
house to furnish, you have no doubt ar- 
rived It i|„s cro-.<roads: -Shall i try on- 

Eor an nreasinnal flier to use as a scat- 
ter piece through the liou«r. you may he 
able to get somrlliina very nice — particu 
lailv at tills lime lint it is somewhat of a 
Job to furnish a house complelclv m an- 
tiques uiili-»s you have had a long siaru 
if you arc an ‘'antique bug" anil f«-el you 
really Li,,,.. i),c <ubjnl. go to it If you 
■re not an antiquarian. Iwiter Slav awav 
from It and resist the "real old ItannKlrr 

llichimmd ‘•Ircci 

Itaving put suih trinplalioiis Is-hind 
you— or surruml.e,l— there remain, verv 
‘I'tcicsling furniture in Iwitb maple ami 
null,, pan, from wimli to ihm.se. 

At the present lime maple factory fur- 
niluff is letter in design and qualitv than 


it has ever been. \Cann, cheerfuL and easy 
to live with, maple geems to be finding its 
place tn the son. Its use is varied, and it 
IS especially attractive in bedrooms end liv- 
ing rooms of small houses or apartments 
ISew England maple and the so called rock 
maples are the best for this purpose. 

Glliinel wrooda 

Then there is mahogany, more stalely 
and dignified than maple. The rich quality 
of its grain is said to have been first no- 
ticed in 1595, by a car|ienter on Sir Walter 
Ilalcigh’s ship, and later in the early Eight- 
eenth Century il wasu«ed for the first lime 
in furniture by a cabinetmaker. Wallaston 
by name, working for Grinling Cibl>on<, 
the carver and sculptor, in England. 

^hile genuine maliogany is a wovil 
indigenous to the We«l.lndirs and Central 
America, there is a lot of so<aIlrd com- 
mercial mahogany which is really not true 
mahogany at all. The rhiti]>pinc Islands 
furnish many such varieties, now generallv 
lalieled in the trade as ‘‘rhdipptnr mahoga- 
ny Then there i« fine old Santo Domingo 
nialiuganv, much esteemed among old 
cabinetmakers for its warm grain; and 
also Honduras. Cuban, African and Met 
lean mahogany. The Culian, lievansc of its 
weight, is generallv preferred for chairs. 
A<k the clerk of whom vou make your 
purchases whwh kind of mahogany is 
in the particular piece of furniture llewili 
probably have lo bwA it up. and il it is an 
inu'alion wood vou will find (I nut 

Walnut, loo. has a place of digmly. 
but IS TKit worked up in so wide a line os 
the other l»o womis It is ronsklerabt) 
more eajiensive to linplKale 

Diirb. gum. pnjdar. and pine also have 
their (dace m sabinel work ItuI only pine 
Iruadly speaking, finds it wav into fumi- 
lure with >!• own natural finish. Cum and 
iiinli ace often used in iirJestals and li gs l» 
redurr rest where the top is made of solid 
niahoganv Maple, hickory and oak, of 
eoiirse, are still the favorite woimIs for 
sturdy chair* of the tkiadoir Ivpr. kul|da< 
very little (vart in the makeup of the ona- 
siunal fumilun for the average honve 


Woods nnd veneers 

And apropos of woods. “Uliat about 
veneered furniture’" you asfc. Both plain 
and crotch veneers have come lo have a 
bad name by no means deserved. It niu«t 
te remembered that many ol the fine old 
pieces were ond still are veneered. The old 
cabinetmaker wrought most exquisite and 
enduring w nrk out of such construction. In 
fact. It IS impossible to secure beautiful 
grain effects without veneering. But the 
earlv cabinet men knew their business 
They were unhurried. The underlying 
woods were thoroughly seasoned, and the 
glueing was done with extreme care; aNo, 
and this is imjiortant. there were no steam 
heated homes vvlth moisture-starved air, Sn 
the answer is — when you l>uy veneered 
pieces, gel onlv the best, for the cheap lines 
will not last. 

And now a word about buying when 
you haven't quite tlic money you need at 
the start, but expect to acquire it later on 
Buy the few pieces y ou can afford of good 
quality ; tJien fill tn the rest needed for use 
with (heap pierew— homblv cheap. Inex- 
pensive, unfinished picees rubbed with a 
bide stain or wax will often answer. 

In the matter of (verlod funiiture, your 
own taste, or the help ofo sensible interior 
decorator, usually settles tins problem satis, 
faelorily No rules can be laid down but 
dm one — star simple. 

Furniture nnislies 

Finishing furniture is not an easy 
thing to d<Kril« — nor is it such an easy 
thing to d» In must handmade pieces, as 
summg a good grade of varni-h or sliellai 
i» used, the smootliness of the rurfare 
when finishni drjirnds on [xilislnng the 
successive coats with an abrasive such as 
pumice rubU-d witJi water, paraffine oil 

If vou wish to restore old furniture 
leiughi at am linn or antique yhcqi., turn to 
page ITO for the methods of revamping 
and re-fini.hing Fven with these you are 
advi-ed lo investigate the consiruitiou of 
the furniture you acquire 



Decorating the small apartment 

General rules on ^Lat to look for in an apartment and Iiow to cboo«e 
its colors, fabrics, extra fumilure anil lighting equipment 


A ^!0^c ihe tnanT ttianfe, in the laM k* »fffcJii»S 

. p<>op!e’s lj\fs is Ihe fhange in sequence when mosinf 
fi^ranne apartment to another, lathe food old day' one started 
In a 'mall apartment and profte'-ed to foroelhing larfer. 

It Hould 'eem that mo't of us are moving (roni large apart 
menu into smaUet one', theielcire. the rjot'tion of avVuev- 
ing aOracUve re'ulls in le«s Tiaee gron' more important llo«,- 
«\er, 'inal] rooms can he made exert hit as charming and dis- 
lingnished u large one", ixith a liltle careful planning 

Before starting to decorate xogr apartment, rememher 
that joo are the one to li»e in it There is another theory, 
ue knovi. Uiai lixing rooms and dining rooms — the rooms xxhich 
your friend: «ee the rno't — «hou]d 1‘e decorated lor their 
plea>ure and for the plea-ute \oti uil get team iheit «urpri«e 
We con'ider thi« a dangerou' theorx. You »i'l l*e in your 
Tuoms ten times as often as inv of xour friends. So if you 
intend reaJlr to lixe m lonr hou'o, decorate it lot yoor oxm 
pleasure and comfort even if xour friend' do not find it rtriking 
or particularly up to date After all. it's not an eshihitioo. 


Wall spaces 

One of the fif't coti'iderations in selecting your oexe 
apartment i» the quonon of uall space'. Be *ure that the lix 
mg room doesn’t haxc too mans doors; that il has rx>om for 
xour de'k near good light: that tl has 'pace for a *ofa In (be 
proper relation to the fireplace, if xou arc lucky enough to 
have a Creptave tSre page" and tS fot hvxna too® (utov 

A great help In delermining hou your furniture niO 
ailspi to the nen apartment is to make a floor ydan of each 
room being careful to indicate doors and xnndo>««. on a «cale 
of one inch to one f<wL Then measure the lop •urfacc' of all 
xour large piece" and make Rat cutouts of them ion diirt 
esrdboardxl Now you can »hoxe them around and “fumidx’' 
the a|xarlnicnt before xou ever eifn the lease This saxes you 
end]e«5 grief later on as «ometime« your prize piece »" «is or 
right inches too large to fit into the job where you'd planned 
to pul It, or the lieds placed to get proper light mean ihsi you 
are going to bump a 'hin each time sou xialk around the fool 
In the dining room there 'hould be 'ulCcirnl spare to 
cenier a sideboard and room enough, when people are seated 
at the table, for the maid to pass around ea'ilx . (See page" 12 
and 13 for dining room arrangement ) 

The bedroom needs room for lire IwnI where it will look 
well and not fare the light. Consider room for bureaus and 
dressing table. (See pagr% IS and 10 ) 

Coosulet where you want the side lights, see thaluglv 
uxerhead fivlores are taken ouu capped, and Uist you have 


plenix of fxase plug' for lamps in each quarter of the room. 

A' sanax rooms are the pleasantry thing* to live in. 
at goes without 'aying that the mo't important thing of all i' 
to find an apartment with as ranch light as possible. An apart 
ment xsith > southern exposare is the answer to this prulinn. 
But cast and wry outlooks have good points, too. 

Are sionls good alylc? 

Amu'ing rooms as we O'e the word now. arc 'tnnt 
rooms, roonu'o full of ftxle that you can’t bear to «lix m them, 
or portions of a cathedral brought into a New V'ork apartinenl. 
or whatexer max be thought raierlaining at the moment. Even 
loo moth smatine's t'a doubtful quatilx in a room. The tvtsoD 
I: that smartney ts largely a matter of fashion and uhra 
fa'bion cbafigw", your room is dated. 

If von cannot thiox* away everything and redecorate 
every «ic months xoo would do weD to avoid extremes in fumi 
tureor accrs'orics. In futniiure, whether xou bux Chippendale 
or 'b>dem. Earix Colonial or French Piox incJaL fie «ure that 
the piece* have »omething ilruclurallx right about them ard 
that thex fit your particular needv Then y ou w ill be *afe from 
the thing whnh i« mrrrlv smart— you will have good six I* ami. 
at the same time, pieces capable of giving permanent asli'/ac* 
liOB through manx xears and several cliaaget in apaclmeoU 

Modern versus oUl fumilure 

Modern is U'oaHy a good solution for small 'pace* as il« 
broad plane* and tertful simplicity lend to mate the room* 
seem larger Bui mo*! of us have ax lea*! some old furniture 
with which we refose to part. In ihi* case it is wise lo con 
ccfilralronfredt colors fabrics and acce'-orie* for live tnoxlem 

elfevl Modem or nut. the be't effevU are obtainnl in sraa.T 
apartments by careful avoidance of overcrowding both in 
pattern and an fumilare and by a 'tudious avoidance of too 
many toickknacks Put some away, liiea use group* in rolalion. 

Arviving at a color schetnc 

After voo find this ideal apartment, 'tart v I'ualizinc it as 
a whole Plan where to pul the fumUuce and then deev^ vn 
the color scheme (Sec pages 76 to 81 ) Almost evenonc bx* 
thmgs from their old apartment, and llicse will ftequenlly in 
Ruence the choice of colors It vovi have an Oncnla! ru® that 
ion want loose an the living room take one of the rolor*%oni 
at fur walls and aflolhrr color for fomiiure covering 

If iheve IS de'ign on the floor, rt is belter to have plain 
nia1enalor«trtpesonthefuniiiure If (Con/muerf on poge JOd) 



Inspired by French priniilives 


A study ai contrasts is the New York living room of Jlr and Mrs Selon Lindsa), 
planned aioiind a coUecium of Frencli pamtmss. Walls are neutral gray, accents bold 
and raned. bnlbant emerald satin on llie antiijue Spanish chairs, crimson and green 
bonqaeU on the F^nich wallpaper screen Ruby Ross Wood was tbe decorator 



(Continued Iron pa^edOt) more design isneeJed mllieroom, 
cbi>o«e (igurej curtains ibal repeat iKe ttOrirs »n ibp rup Bp 
sure, when picking out iliinU for curtains in llie same room as 
an OrientaJ rug, that the scale of the rhinlr is in good propor 
lion Mitb llie pattern ottbc tug osv>ell as its colors 

If jou have always wanted a green living room, iben 
look for curtains, furniture coverings and rugs for a grren 
■‘cheme Tlie same rule applies to any color stbmt^^and to 
day’s methods of color correlation make this an easy task. 

Using rliirilzca and linens 

\l’tlh no particular scheme in mind, study fabrics aniil 
you find one that pleases you and then pick out some color in 
the (alive (at the walla In •ante cases the Itackftouod of the 
cliint/ or linen determines the wall color; in others, it w taken 
from a color tn the design. Alter you have found a ehintr you 
Uke, selfiti other materiaU la go with « 

A room is monotonous with sll the furniture covered in 
one material If curtains and sofa are in a patterned cbinir. 
then cover the ihalrs next to the sofa or in front of (he curtains 
in a plant rnalcrial. ^ith plain curtains reverse the scheme 
We have sugge<ted ehintses for the living room of a 
small apartment bccauae we feel that with American Colonia), 
Eighteenth Century Engtnh or French Provincial fumiiure, 
the livable styles so much in u<e today, it is always charm 
vng to use chtnti as they do m tnglsnd and Fratvee The heavy 
Italian and early Engb'b furniture that one assnriaies with 
damasks and velvets is too large in scale for mo«t of our 
small apartments, since it was created for big formal rooni* 

Wall colors 

The stalling point in a toom is the ircstmcot 
When consideniig what color to paint your rooms, don't forget 
how charming dark walls can be With a dark background in 
your hving room, the curtain*, lamp shades and some of (he 
upholstery can be light for Contrast Light or picUed furni 
lure finishes are especially effective here for contrast W'llh 
browTi walls, yellow curtains are well chosen, wilh dark blue 
walls, pink, with red, oyster white 

ConnecLng rooms should be coniplerneolary lo each 
other andnot offer abrupt changes o! color For instance, with a 
living room painted one of these dark colors and witb light 
curtains, the dining room should be a lighter shade of the 
same color or the light color of the curtains Or, if you have 
a light greenish blue living room, It would be smart to use 
a wallpaper la the dmuig room with greenish blue in the de- 
sign, keeping the woodwork the same color in both rooms 
There ate many well designed papers today and if yoo 
haven’t many good pictures, vve know of nothing that so quickly 
furnishes a room and makes it livable as wallpaper (Seepage 
32 forsuggeslions on die kinds of wallpaper for various rooms } 
Tlvcre is nothing more beautiful than a while room 
but a white room must have sun Mrs Hamsun Williams' white 
room on page ISO, and the editor’s, on page 3^, are both sunny 
rooms Sunlight has been calculated m dicir deroralion fntbu 
first Instance the curtains are while, in the second, yeliovr 


Tliereiss theory that ynu make dark rooms more chri 
lul by painting them light colors, snil this i< true if you f 
the Tight light rotor, ft is always safe to paint a liitk ron 
a light sunny yellow or any nf the salmon pinks or ter 
c«Atatoncs,l<utadaik voora may be painted a dark color if t' 
proiier filling is invlalled (See pages 232 and 233 ) 

Pafn(in[; vruodwarV. 

As (cw apartments have good enough woodwork lo fe 
lure, it lo paint the woodwork the color of ibe wall Ce 

inga aliouti] he light and floiirs dark. In most ca«es the leilii 
should be just off white or off the lone nf the walls. For i 
fiance, with a yellow room let the ceiling l« rream-uhiti 
with a blue room, blue white; a green toom, green wKil 
Typical ajvarlment floors are probahlyi at ihrir best wh< 
flamed dark brown oak color. 

The best way lo get walls the color you want is to i: 
(»l that die painter match the samulc In his first root of pair 
As the average apartment allows you three coals of paint, tft 
meilivd gives you Iwu upporluiiiiies to correct an off slisd 

Uglitinjt smt Ism}) aharlea 

Lsgbiing Is an imporianl element m every di'coralin 
scheme Ju«t as sunlight does more lo make your rooms eham 
tng than anytiviog else by day, so does the proper lighting b 
night In most small living rooms it iv best to light the rosi 
enliiely hy lamps as the low light gives a pleasanter effw 
than the high light from wall fiatures 

lo dining rooms aideliglits are necessary as there I 
no furniture in a dining room lo hold lamps. Chandetiem o 
ceiling fixtures over a dining room table give i hard, unbecoir 
ing light 

All lamp shades in a room should be of one color, a 
nothing makes a room spullier than two tan lamp shades, fo 
example, with a ndor green one. Mliite or yellow shades giv 
the pleasantest light in most living rooms, and yellow, whit 
or pink in bedrooms All shades, however, need not be of tli 
same material Wilh wfiile shades, some can be of hghl parch 
ment with a while background, and some of white silk {Se 
|Mge«70to75 furlightingsuggcstions ) Base colors ma) vary 

The curtains 

It 1 $ almost as difficuli to discuss curtains for wmdow! 
you haven't seen as lo select a drevs for a person you don 
know In geoetal, smgle windows m a room with high ceding! 
should hate valances If the room has a group of two or ihrc: 
wvndoww together, which tends to give the windows s brosd 
fow look, then il is better to let the curtains hang straight wiih- 
out valances As solutions lo curtain problems are found or 
pages 22 and 23 and 98 to 101, and practically eiery illusira 
non in this book offers some suggestion, w e direct you to them. 
Often curtains from a previous apartment will fit the new at 
can be re col lo suit a different drapery scheme 

On tbe MKceedmg tune pages ate found xaiiElits ol 
ainall apartments, others will be seen on pages 212 lo 2(7. 



CaryDlid candelabra dominate (he Regency dimnt' room 
of Mr and Mrs Martin Slollmack, in New '^ork Antique 
pieces are alternated with contemporary furniture especially 
created by Harold M Schwartz, the decorator of the apartment 


fllarble agtainst mirror for the hearthside of a bachelor’s 
library makes a dignified focal point in this decorating bj 
CoggeshalL Red mohair covers the chairs and contrasts with 
the cool gray book-lined walls and oyster white wood trim 















Tlie living room couch, like (he fireptice chtir*. dupery beyond. The painted while breakfront is 

18 covered in pale blue leather, its (one repeated bned with olive green And the Italian wall sconces 

In the blue, bUcK and olive green dancers, “Les on either side have a curtain of cryHal fringe below 

Sylphides", pointed on the aninpie while satin blue and black shades The textured rug is white 






A (lesij'ner's office serves olso as studio 


Since an industrial dc'i^ner lias to command a knowledge of both art and manufactur- 
ing, Joseph B PUlt has {umuhcd ins combinalion ufEce and contrreoce room to accom- 
modate and eajiress both s>{iects of his work Here is his lai^ and ajstetnaUc desk, 
dominated Ly an African ma-k which he found on New York’s Hurd Arenue, while in a 
ho^ky tangle of plants stands a piece of emiplure by bis father in law, Itudol|di Evans. 
Since space is limited and many of Mr Platt’s projects ate large, he has a long, slate- 
gray lacijucred tabic on which to show his drawings In town Hr Platt lives in a 
modern aparlmenl (see page 41), works in this modern oHice, and spends his leisure 
lime in a Rhnde Island farmhouse filled with antiques and bibelots, far from modern ' 






Ollice for n designer of trains, 
deparlinenl stores and steamships 



RajDMind X/oewj, one of our fomnosl industrial designers has created 
two modern offices for his work. The office abu'e has soft gra^ walls and 
highlights ra the chartreuse lamp ahadta The curtainj are 
chailreuxe. gray, brown and white and the chairs gray Tlie conference 
table M blond mahogany In Mr Loewy's own uflicc are rice paper walls 
tinted gray and whiK lacrjuer chairs uphol-iered in forest green The 
windoiii »s framed in wide rmrioi panels irjdi appfe green curtains hung 
straight beneath A glass cose of old Cliincse Cgurea is set beside his 
Ubie All the fiatures here are gold plated Id both these offices ceiling 
lights play directly on the writing surfaces of the conference tables, and 
modi of the other light is supplied indirectly, so there 13 no glare 




A l>lack {tame, painted thatk '■.as (tte A Preneli potttlreuee v.)th mitrot pantU slUl cattte* 

{oundatiea foi this dieting table TUe slttt U o( '■.hite an iu ancient u<agts. Bebtnd it the cunaini ate bee- 

linen The chair i« caieted in >elian' anlt<iue 'atin. edged vhiteniull and the chair b coiercil m cuh) aalm. 







Jidr tbf dividing fiHurr is the lavatory, on the olhenhe cla”"l ^ ®'“ ""1 

helore a ..,, hnyth ™,. ,„, h,.„„ i”'''', 

and hlae It . „ the Beta,,, ho„ 1, d,„„ T. WalW. WrS::,:.’ r.'t';: 










Cool plioninj; Tr1<-plinn« UKiths, rvtn lli»*c to 
juur own homo, ire prnverbiillj tliifly. Tbit one 
icUievei iirinett by U'<lng 1 ihultered d^ror wilh 
tiljutlable tills. The walls are lined willi s wtiilr 
paper with red plaid lines, and the red carpel o( 
Ibe hall covers the Quor Ahnuleum bulletin board 
on the wall nearby it handy (or leaving mctsagea 


Tor a foyer SKelehed at right is anolher dec 
oraitve door that breathes A tiny (oyer in a mod 
ern apartment u ventilated by a door which has a 
large center panel htled with fved slats. These 





gr*M Aburv , 

mu-K rnora in nhich s 
nght piuK* i« Ihe f^aturr 





In rfino»l«-lo«l oflon 

an a(haiil!i'»eou-* alcoM* N 
fiirni'Iicd to sond arconnl 









Planning rooms from flowers 

A tu<s1e-mu»s1e oi garden Dooms s[igge>l a deljdiinluni liring room, 
pansy librarj", peony diningroom and lily bedcliamber 


E OK Ici )qiur garden (or {r«K color idcsa for Sommcc rooms. 

Xluch of the Beauty of outdoors can Be brought into the 
bou.«e if ibe hues of certain flowers are rrj'roduccd in tbc fur- 
nL-binf» Here i- a nosegay of Bower rooms wilb snggr»U<yn» 
for wall colors, fabric*, floor* and accessone* 

Delphinium lisinj: room 

W Uis; Painted the medium blue of delphininni. Ceil 
iBg. pale blue. 

trooDKOBKiOjster white. Recessed booleaaes on either 
side of fireplacr painted deep bright blue in^‘de. 

CVBTiCSs Two shades of delphinium blue satin. Thee 
hang straight from rrj'tal rods, the diA tone on the ooUide. 
the Ughlat shade next to the window CIa*a curtains of oc*trr 
while bound with the duLer blue •alin. 

rvaMTlltE: A smaD sofa on one side of the fireplace 
toiered in a textured Uue and osster white stripe, the blues 
shaduig from the pale tones of delphinluin to the deep, bright 
blue of thu flower Oppo<ile this, an orer*ioffed chair (a dati. 
bright blue quilled fabnc, and a barrel chair in o><«cr while 
leather welted in blue. Opposite the firr^ace, a sofa id wine 
red quilted saUn. two armchairs tlip«oicred in flowered cbiota 
in drlphioiun blues, reddish pinbs and white*. A Georgian 
mahogany secretar) painted blue in*ide. and two side ebairs 
With •eats in the<tnpr. A drum table with blue leather top: eer- 
eral small occasional tables 

FLOOR AUoser carpeting lo wine colored broadleom 
ACCESSORIES iiliite lamps with white chiffon shade* 
bound In Mur An oiennanlel paintug in which the ptedomt- 
nating color i» blue \niite and pink IkiwU of delphiniam. 

Library in pansy tones 

WAlis Pjinled the red<li‘h [Hirple of pan-Ies. 
woonwoRJC Painted gra< beige. 

CVHTAI-IS bellow diagooalwraie *alin <^ass mitains 
of gaure in lighter lellow 

rnt\rUTiE Of simple modem design, made of Mond 
pmc Two oicrsluffed chairs at the fireidace coiered in grar. 
beige damask quilled in a pattern of large leares. IMween tbe«r 
a coffee table of pine with gla«» lop Opposite the finpbre, a 
pine bookcase cox rring this side waD— or recessed book shcKcs 
At right angles to the bookcase, a pine dc't with wine colored 
Wather top A de*k chair and another side chair with scats 
eoiered in wine etJored serge flecked in I-eige. At one end of 
tiie room a b'g reading rhalt coiered in a xellow lextuied 
eoiton corded in wine eolor. At the otiier end. a comfortable 
sofa eoxered in a dull finish reddish purfite quilled f^nc. 


Thts stand* u> front of the window with the yellow curtains 
forming the background. 

rtiOOR CoraiAc: ABorcr carpeting in gray beige. 
aCC£s<u>MES: Natnril wood tamps with beige shade* 
bonnd 10 wine ird. \eIIoH flowers in yellow bowls. A bow! of 
purple and yeDow pansies on the coffee table. Modem paint 
ings with ted* in ibe design 

Dining room from a rrimsoD peony 

WALls: Painted pate grax . Cnliog. lighter grar. On each 
side of the mantel a gray marbleired pila*ter with capital 
picked out 10 bottle gree n These ajchitertsral details are arail' 
aMe la wallpaper. 

wooosroRC: Eoitle green with gtax moldings. 
cfOTATvs. Red and grax striped satin, the red of the 
crimson peonx Glass ciirtaias, pale griy o»er grrar ^'enetlafl 
btiods woK enmson tapes. 

fi'R.MTnE. Regency table and sideboard of walnut. 
Chairs of the xaroe period psioled gray and covered b crimson 
saiuk. Rcgoicy sofa in bottle grern tatb. TTood mantd in 
simple Oaseie design painled bottle green and gray. 

fUwie: Bottle grten Imoleum with gray border. 
ACCESSORIES; Crysul Side hgbts wnlh green gla^ drops. 
Green lole plant stands. Mirror framed b green glass Pictures 
framed in narrow crimson and sili er brqurred frame*. 

Bedroom from a pink lilr 

watts: Painted the pale*! pink of the pink spoiled LIy 
WOODWORK’ Painted the rose-red of the spots, 
ctaraiis Pale pink diamond'cnnkled organdy wilh 
shaped yalancea of rose-red quilled cotton. VTood web shades 
painled light pink with red cords 

FfR-wimiE Twin beds upboktered in pink and white 
striped li^g. with bedspreads of the same malenal. Dressing 
table buns ui the same quilled ro«e-red cotton as the window 
valances, the skirt made without any fullness end topped by 
a shaped xalance. OiTr«loffed chair shpcoirred in flowered 
glared chintz in a design of pink spotted IJies and green kaxes 
tdi a beige ground. Dressing table stool in this flowered rhintr. 
%pper chair m a rose-red narrow eelf-sinpe. Chaise longue 
10 the rose-red quilting. Other furniture might consi-l of a chet 
nf drawers night tshle and low table by tbaiw tongue of fruit- 
wood u the french Proxuwial *tjle 

FinOR coxTRtxc. Pinkr red carpel. 
arxCssoRiEA. Crystal lamps with pale pink tbifion shade* 
corded lo red. Pink and red flower pnni* framn] in natural 
wood franca. Oar crystal LowU fifleJ with pink spotted lilies 







A iiorlfoKo o( portraits of rooms in color hy this Amcrlcun artist 


B EFont this Me demoted one portfolio of room portrsiu to the 
Mnrk nf the famous French artist, Pierre BrUsstid In this 
section Mc shoM water colors of another artist, this time an 
American— David Pajne. 

But hefote mc speak further of him, ict us consider the 
other artists nhose Motk in color illustrates this honk We find 
the names of George Sakier, commercial designer as mHI as 
artist. Urban Weis. Elizabeth Hoopes, Harric Wood — sU room 
portraitists. In addition there are those students of the New York 
Schoolot Floe and Applied Arts, M]io*e sketches of homes in New 
England and the South Mere thonn before 

Samples uf the work of tM'O outstanding American pho 
tograplicTS are also shown — Ednstd Steiclien and Anton Btuebf 
Since the photographer is limited b) M'hat the camera lens can 
sec, his art in picturing an mterioc finds its high attainment in 
composition, exactness of color, skill in ligliling and clear presen- 
tation of detail Doth Steichen and Bruelil hale the happy faculty 
for capturing llial illusive quality of a room — its atmosphere — 
and portraying the less obvious efforts of the decorator which 
often give a room its distinction The artist using the medium of 
paint IS not so inhibited He can render atmosphere and even 
detail with a freer hand 

David Payne made his first room portrait for llOLSE & 
CettDEN in 1033 and Ins work has consistently appeared m its 
pages ever since Bom in Fulton Missouri, in 1907. be attended 
Westminster College there, from «liich he went directly to the 


Ken York School of Fine and Applied Arts This first training 
was folloMed hy study in the Pans branch ol the srlinol and in 
Italy. Here he had the advantage of direction by Van Day Truex 
and Firrte Drissaud. 

Ills runlacis Midi interior decoration led him to draw- 
ing portraits of rooms and in the years since his return from 
Pans he has made several hundreds of them. Besides New York 
Cil>. he has found commissions in Washington, NeHpoit, CIii 
cago. and the Middle Wc't His M'ork has been exhibited m Cm- 
cimiali. N'cm York and at the Dayton Museum 

Tk'hile under the direction of the French illustrators and 
Mr Truex he tievcluped a promising iiulividualilv of style that 
has hccocne his own as hia work mtteased Using water colors 
and occasionally oils and pastels, he has a facile gift for giving 
his rooms an air Detail is there, color and plenty of it and still 
he maintains a looseness of technique His hand is always free 
and his lines flowing 

W E open this portfolio of Mr Payne’s vvork with a view of 
the library in the New York apartment of Wiliiaiii E. Katz- 
enbach and M Phelp Warren It is an inside room — the middle 
room of an old house — liaving no outside light In order to avoid 
the heavy shadows which would have been so apparent on light 
walla, a dark wallpaper was used Tins little book room also has 
an adequate quota of lamps and the yellow sofa brini's its remi- 
niscence of sunbglil, BO that it really is a bright spot 


AFry, Lghl. wii 

Cdluninl ((luiiln hn^nklVist 

air It H In 


ol vhirb Cmi 





G »Km\ riilorn »ff «i>Jl 

Hii*^ »n»l pinl*. I'lr f\»niplr. 
^}irn uvnt in a I'rttrnnm. it Irnmrtti 
air!% cinv^ an aorpial I'* ami ct^m* 
li'itjMi- larlf ri'Uril fi'T ihf nii'lr^* 
"f tin- h<'U*^. T1ii» frmtninr rffrri of 
rolor }» foimJ in a Coorplan l-oilrm-m 
■I ‘‘Crrniana’', a rotinlry 1ii>u*r on iVio 
i*aln\riil at Ora>Ulo. M<L Vl'all* air 
*<>ft Iluo ami curtain* of lliic tn<l 
rrram antiriuc cKlntr. The Wnrliin 
llimlf ate pale l-liie in'itle anil uliile 
oulmle, lhii« ; i\ine a anfl liplit 

A^ain't ihl* I liie lia< kprouml ate 
1 lawl the lofi pinV upliol-leiml pircr* 
Hie Mifa. tnriilrtiialK. i‘ an original 
Qup|>enilate piece. The (nut jx-ler, a 
(lUtingui'heil rtaiiiple, ha* (he cti*- 
tomar) le»tef uliieh. in tin* ea*e, re- 
peal* the Jjj.l)t am! airy faJiuc fJurwTj 
fur the lint rnier. It i* an iileateinintry 
f«.inr--«iit)fiiftalp|e ami full of ptare. 


T II£ litinp room in the Wa'hinpfon 
home «i(Mr*.Jamc« Oement Dunn 
U fumi-lini »*ilh Fien«h piece* art 
a;:ain*t an inlrre*linp tiiiU Mile nail 
The fomhinatinn of the l«o make it 
another feminine rocmi Tutr roonJ- 
top|>rit till he* ate harkril liy mirror* 
ami holil. in tluir pla*s thrltr*. a (ol 
li-rlion of rare Qime»e ol//rh iFarl 
The plilter of the niche mirror* fimU 
a reficaiing note in the <r<*ial* of cJie 
appliqoi* he«ide the iKiok-hel*!-*. 

Although the Kail* Irml loKaril* 
the dark side, the light rug and light 
enhiip relieve the nright of lho>e 
fcalf* Schuyler i Loun-tery were tJie 
Interior decorator* 



Tnn exiimpli-s tlint princ siifl cnliirs iiinke I'lir reininiiie riioins 




\ liglit -cnlni-eil aiinrlmenl liwiig 
room helps to keep the city out 


Ihu Iivui£ roun wera 
painted wbjle and pp^ 
cnol charUcDSP green 
Dumber nf the ehaite 
le iDirTored nialttiig i 
QuDesa Cliippendale < 
glitter Joeeph B. PUtt 






All apple ereeii tnuiiti y iiHiriiiii!; 
rmim In larrv llie niililnnrs in 


The mncniD' r<i»in oi Rurhaidiinn rlpht «l bilvcrmiiie, Cuim , has a Lacki’raiinU 
of panalts] apph* gratn wall* nn which hung a colli'cimn nf flnwir pictures 
an aarioits inlerr*lang meilium* Curtains are emerald, llie rug eggplant Further 
repeating the ctmDtrs enl ars are small jaiecc* of furniture — fur* the roam itself 
ts aanall — nphnlstrred in fiuwercd chintz and a desk painted green and red ami 
fSccorated in (be \eneiiaii manner with mlorfiil flowers It is a room de<iened 
to carry the garden a beauts induurs and hold the remmi<ceDcf of at there during 
the drab dat« of Alinier Agnes Fu'ier bright was the tntenor decorator 




Snphislinilod Uustiiily 







At (h«r cillKr iilrom (nnn llir ninm i- a rmiiii tlial lua on n 

cetinil kr|ii in (Krtrcl r>jn<!hiun viliirli tmrs ii« a (i>iin>latii<n {nr 

pnij PerEiin nr Lhine-^ riig« Urn m lln liUrary at •I’uinl Karnt " Calvrrl 
WtlXClI ll(Hir illlll Slimll ril^S <-"• "'*• rancrwin ilir) aJJ intcrr*t to a room in 

brnwna anii fuRlii r culnrni iiy llir iMink Innilinpa. Con1ra‘*t tlir color 

am] rharaclrr of ihn libratyr tnlh the livino room beyond bebuyk-r & L-oiins 
btry wrrr ibr rkenratora l/irtrinio bawyrr »a' (In architect 






Furnisliiii'i with (lark walls 


Alihoagb liaik walU tmd In make a room appear small, jel tliey can be u<ed as 
barkfinumla ii>r mierminn (urnilurr Oppusite, Pierre Diitel, m lux n»n apart 
mrnt umU iLe abarp contrast uf nlutr uplinlstereii French furniture, rugs ami 
ciuuins againxt black waits In the room above Everett C Linstej, willi violet 
brown walls used sombre furniture snd touches ol cream and white Wedgwood 
and ^ll Tbc wbite fireplace helps to give the room contrast 














SuU >elIu\>K fliul lin»Mis eii* 
riih ft Ni*\> York mnniinji ntt»m 


To c^ptgrv CB'l Ibr of eartf ftqnliflil. ibc nxirnin;! room S 

plo«*oat ckaa^ friia Imn* rooml ib ihir Nrw ^orL B|»4rtmont i* CBrrirJ 
fwf fti «ofl wllw«* BBff vgrtril hronn«. rijrtjtfir are ol bM Lronre efiinli 
aoil ivoBB aad p.u «1 .ibU <■>««• tb» *».(a- T«« cKlir* are >a fellow uff'l*- 
Tlo kroBB* arr lunhrr rpfwaior} in * U ralf l■■«lrw} !«* kr ob rto* 

maUel «Bitbeop|MoBe valk \<4e Hob into t^i* b*U Karnroour^ rok>r m keinr, 
Ibo areBje aerr^ rorrml Bith Bitlpaprr, InirrMlurra itt fmiu-Iaatiaji cor<rfa*< 
r>l llor Bfol Btufr XtcMifk-B. for*-^ Brre the Jreoratora, 





Tltc for Millie rtx>m« -nil but »iii;rr*< <li |h i 

u>r «ith ibr nhrtr For rtamptr on l1ii< pa^t srr lun r<Mi 
^nrl ajiirlmrnl nj \Jr- < barb" IJ Marshall Ti. >«bilr wall 
mirruml mantrl ihr U>«it««t (iirnilurc anil bruwn njj’ 


anal IVriirli in ilta- luinj: ri—m aii tbr «amf apai 






r:. 

Alissniiri slinivs its lieri- 
tnsc Ilf Aniorh'dii pieces 


la « son af tiuje «t ibr back af the baiuv. farmwl; > 
Lilrhea. n bun|: s eonmn>n af Currier & hr* print*— Onrfe 
TTuhiaptoa. “Tbr Lasers’ Qiurrer. rte — w*-***! to aiake ■ 
caLirful pitttra. Tbe cieek aas made from a (uc legged table 

Aa iir of rrrb Iriund Nev Eagland ausierite barer* arrr 
the bring A«aL Tbe leenubte Gnadoiatliec VUggte's purtrait 
haitgsarer the manirL \ ebitet and aa eacloied Mainrjv br*sde 
the fireplace »ere bnilt of wand froia an old \n»™>ur[ slremboai 



Special rooms and their personalities 

How !o pi^r each room it* o\*n nlmo^plMTi- — rrlitliiip mu! separaliiip near- 
l»y room**— rliithTinp amt imcliitirrinp lo im)iiotony 


A i\ tli Prcon »T» i' ham*-, a hnnir for |!<kkI. toun<i- 

rA lining. U ai \atW a plar? a« llii“ j-'rvmal.liM ami 
I'tMlilrrtion* of thr.**- ohn Ii»e in it. llir inalhrmaljfian»* 
»a}ing, it i* tlie rum of io ]>arlf ami r.irh pan diflrn from tiu? 
olhrr. In ihp routv of its mnlulmn it PMy >latt arnatl and «i- 
paml or I-cptn nillt a drliglitful wri*^ of rlrjianmniK rarlt for 
o<>n iiailnnlst plM-* of Ufr. 

For liiat rra*oi*, ilie pap<^ nhirli iininr«lia(rlj Mifrr»«l 
lh!« ami a frw that ptrrnlnl it arr clmot«l to rjxrial room*, 
rproial prolilrnw in f«nii»hiiip ami dn-orilion. Ifcrr i» llio««*n- 
gl(>R)rral«- of rtiany l.iii<l* of lumir* ami many limN of room*— 
apartmnitr for Wiiir^. muMf lootin, 1il<rari<^. camp*, l>a*o. 
m«il game rmima, room* in nhirli to ride holiMm unirttrrrupt 
rd ami vitli the tmiN of your lioll-y cKi«< at liaml; nurvrW. 
room* for young n^iple in the 'lren«. for roltrpe girl*. »ti«- 
room*, terraces eloarta ami <lie»»Ing room*, lurtiai-oul room*, 
■ml l-efore thl« ve touehnl on a1<o\M ami l•allllo<m>•. 

Tlierein a liou*o liiffer* from a puMic hall. Co into a 
puMie halt ami you can tff the tno.t of It at one anerpitig 
glance. Co Into a home ami you pa*« from one nt*ironiner»i 
lu another. Here ia the hallo ay ami that hat it* onn u*eM 
arrangernent. To the left the htiiig room, the right the dming 
room and l>ehind it the kttrhni. Ufxtair* are 1*^1 rhaml-ert ami 
haihroom* and room* for n*«* mg and rhildrm’a plat . Tlie |.a*e. 
iwni Jiooee* iu ottn dnmmlie inlrre*!* and lire attic ollirr* 
F.arh of ihne playa it* part in mahing np the Mai of that 
microrurm hnovi n as home. Each rails for arparale IrratinenL 

S o here are these differing rmnn ]>rr«otialilie«. aome fviioal. 

olhera infornia], aume remipuhlie, ollirra priiate In the 
fonrae of li'ing you par* from one to the other — and that la 
among the endearing cliarin* of any home. People apeah 
famdiatly of ihrm by these pervmalilies — the Blue noom. the 
\\')iile Room, the Morning Rnom, Father’s drn fa* if the Old 
Man hejit hone* there), the Silling Room, the nreskfa*! NooV. 

Sometimes even the pieces of funiiture lake on di fitttle 
pcrannalilie*. Grrlain chairs and (leaks and laidea are almost 
sacred lo certain person*. Ileatrn help the tiaitor ttho un- 
Hillingly sils in Fallier'a chair or nllempts to regulate a lieloaed 
disorderly dc*k or lrc*pa«*cs on the pntacy of a ajiertol |<el 
workroom. In one houvrlioM uc found, clo*e !>y a HindoH 
that eoininaiuled the stmt, a French fruitMond ibair Rtery- 
one in that family called it the “Mailing ehair*’. lie>BU*e for 
years the mother of the hou*e sat In it to auait her hushaiKTa 
return from die olTicc. She would ace him coming down the 
street fn taler years it was shared with a daughter who 
auoited her heau. 

Among decorators there arc two silionis of thought 
shout the relating or separating of lhr«e room iiersonahlies 


S<iine treat them a* di*liml And self<onlainrd plaera. others 
Mend tliein one into llie other. For rt ample, a |i\iiig room that 
U shill off from the hall hv ihuir* ran he fyiiile different in color 
from the hall, wherra*, if the opening i< wide and without 
tf.M.rs the furniliire pie«r* a* well a* the color jn one may rc. 
{•cat the stheme in the oilier, thu* aeijulriiig a aen*c of unity. 

1 *1 etcry home there ahoiiM he at l<’ii*t one room where the 
owner feels frre to do a* he ] lease* a* to ilr* oration. I fall 
ami Ii« log rooms, in a *en*e, are semi public place*. Ik drooiii* 
ate aery |■^rsonB1 and yet. since l-rdruom* shuuIJ hate a serene 
air, one jo«t «h>e«n’l p> fania«lie there. Tliey may he stylized 
tulnol loo much so. ft may l-e a study, a powder room, a ha*e> 
iiieni iJjyriHim, an allir retreat— any une of tlie*e Is a fit siih 
je«l looil hM»*e«n Being eoy and rule in a dressing room J* 
lot* of fun. wlierea* m a living room— well, ii ju*t i*n'l done. 
Itriog pifiur<-M)ue in a rumpus rt>nm i« anepteil by all, hill one 
rather s<|uiftn* in a dining room that pretend* to ]>e something 
Ollier than it artually i*. 

Till* lead* u* lo a hit of advice ■ deroratinn should pot 
interfere with ra*e of living or a tooma funciinntng In any 
fmwn live mo*l important ohjerl* should lie the people who 
live in iL Their comfort come* first II it is irterely a stage set 
•pam*t which they strut. |>o»lufe and read their line*— no nial- 
trr huw fasbionalJe the stage «ei may la— -that room ii not 
livable. Tile owners soon lire of il jU't as they probably soon 
lire of lhem»clvc» end eai h other 

tn many a room it i* what you leave out that makes it 
siirrr*«(ul Thereby the Moderni'l tlialk* up a mark for him- 
ecH III* two great gift* lo drcoralion are creation of spare by 
rliininaling «*eiess ohjecL* end ra«e of function by pheing 
furniture s« that it liest serves the purpose* and habits of the 
owner, lie l* *leatli to u«clc«« yunL 

E acll uf u<, every now and then, feels the pressure of po«es- 
•mn*. the dead weight of the thing* we own Too many 
picture*, too many chair*, loo many vase*, loo many books, too 
many doodali* If we could only rid ourselves of them without 
straining mir own or other iTopIc’s feeling*' Put them away. 
)u«l os wc do with children's toys — hide some of them for a 
linio— and rediscover them. 

Il IS delightful and charming for rooms to have person- 
ality and atmosphere but the wi*c owner changes that per 
BonoJily every so often. Rooms in Winter can aland a little 
(lullcring— then what a relief whin we uncluUer for Summer' 
Hide the diMxfaba, thange curtains, lover the furniture accrete 
some of the pictures in a closet, move t hairs and tables around. 
By ju«l such simple dcvucs os lhc*e a new room can be made 
tu emerge And, somehow, a new owner docs, loo. 




Bride's house— 


Lining room Tli* eolora h«tc «re bride). The veUi »fe pnmnxe ibe tur* 

taiu fSripeil latjn la pile pieke, blue* end jelioMi. ibe <ofj end ebair m Mae eilk 
with primrose {riage Tbe corner aofa, in primrose yellow relset, «)lh coetraslcag 
eu<hions e{ vtriou* ahadee of blue, maiehes (he wail. Above il hanp * mirtor of dark 
blue Spanuh p1a*i The rugs are a combmaiiea of bnnejr eolot, ineuee and plum 


T he delightful rooms illusiraling these 
pages were in a 'mail London house io 
Belgravia, a joint present to a pre-war bride. 
Mrs. ^’ineent Parasinci, from her dblin 
gui«licd father, Mr. Somerset Maugham, and 
her equally distinguished mother, the inter- 
national decorator. Sjrie Maugham. Hrr 
father gave the house, her mother decorated it 
The color schemes are all strong and m 
striking conliasts— • radical depaituie from 
the whites, off-whites and soft neutral tones 
made popular fn this country by Mrs 
Maugham On these pages you «ee views of 
Mrs. raravinci’a bedroom, dming room, bar 
and living room. 

Each of these is worth sludtfng and com* 
paring with the rooms designed for American 



Fireplace Idea Above tbe fireplace in the dinmg 
toon) IS ibis rer) decorative arrangeiBenl composed of 
•mall caned while brackets boldmg brightly colored 
porcelain fi|urines Jniereslicg shadow pattens fom 
in sharp ennlrart to the dasliog while of the walls 


Tlic liar Tlie walls in this gay minuture bas off tbe 
timing mom fsliovm on the opposite page) axe covered 
with an amusing paper in a bnlliant design of scarln 
and grsvD flags on a while groonil. The floor is snailc 
of while niLher Inlaid wiiti several bright red 4am 





Bride's colors 


brides thal arc slinun on the {ollouinp page*. 
Each prc'cnls a varict) of shlc*, tires and 
cuttajs. TJiC) are source niaferial upon iJiiVh 
a bride ma) lia«e her o«n carefully thought 
out decorating triumphs. 

Notice in the«e pages the dilTertnt pe- 
riods emphasized and the l}pes of furniture 
used in each; scrutinize fireplace, uall and 
mirror treatments and the original ideas in 
these room'*. Note e*peciafl) the hnihant 
color comlimations. 

Comfort is the fir*l desirable feature, 
next eje appeal. Start with pattern. If it is a 
i< allpaper, decide on it immediately and then 
choose curtains, rugs and roteringi to carr) 
out Its integral color scheme. Or the scheme 
may come from a flover print, or a sa«e. 



Slutly In roniraals In this hnfroom. llie ssallpaper is soft blue and sihile, the carpet 
ilrlphiniiim blue and the furniture covered in s"fl blue fabrics The curtains are a bright 
contrast of rlierry rnleilk over {Mailiorganra In tlie Jming rnom (below) the aclieme 
1$ one of bitllianre — while vails, an emerald green carpet and chairs covered In flame 
colored velvet Tlie curtains are white lalm trimmed with deep scarlet fringe 




Rooms planned tor just two in Chicago 







Suggestions adopted liy Toledo brides 





lirilronm IVicb aillt, M is «»i'r »kJ<- •i>>a «»-l 4>»*- CDninnpArsrr A tf^rei S'n l>»<' J<r*«>ir<l 

in; util' In prich (> iSmt «I4 l},f <»)■ t vIi'Dk Ikii <-> V) irn'ntxt 0'^ Ir.Jnam ui • arKiVi^ •( ftn a kit* attlt. {ftltw 

Dirwtuir* furniliire in l)ii« Ulile't Lninaan llaffii-A Ma-|> *>i )I*>1 fjijvi Cktuma it* (Lull 


Tritiilionsl la (lil> N*« ^mk ijiittsirBt "I ll>* ailU aa*' .^lotirrn ^ t^aiUm; tMairm Jrra.ntj 111 I* auk all 

pilninl a till* aitli Lkw ttm**!. Asitfiil Ikia art* aaar rirrilrM fuiK (*t* an • rr> I akrtn* af r* t W a<Il> laj •tt«*t 

dll I’lrr** ujhnialmtl in 111 H Thr ('utliin* Irr aan* lOal f'la «i Mt ruttitn* aa* ■•«* litiil*** c**ia* Tiri^ tuj, »tr*l 







I’ale *oI‘>r* Th* t»o lomg ((••nnol t«rM Dark wp!I* r«1o<»i» • urnngtr, mr.re Lrilliant achrmc 

lf«l« lirte int»ir»llng «t-nlrivH l«iilt •tnuM Fifhtrrnlli Crniury FjislWi furnilure. 

i« an ElpliirrntU Crnturr Fn^ti'h Ininj; r<»>n ilr %all* ef« Fai;>ir«frr«n «liite irlRi. Tlieaofa chinta 
enritrd >n paU O’lurt T1>e vail' *r« »liiir tnit tbr i« yrlUw and prrrn rn l>ta(V. Lam}>< are vliile and gold 

chaltxofrrril in Mliite dama'k. A xifa >« in mImIc rhinia «tith »ilk ahaiiit. TIii> apartmmt t»f a frnh 7 «ung Arw 

patirrncil witli Wljie ani< Uur pern, tloj* U Mupfirrn ^<•rk «ta* rrrrnil) ilrcnraird l>y riiutirlli raarnck 




Settings for music acoustically planned 


I N THE Separate niu«ic t'K'ni ntt) <l<*(a!t can !■» jjantm} to 
make ihc most of l}ie riu*ic. It rnyhl wcm that the com* 
plicaird l)U‘inr«s of acou'tics woulj male a real music room 
dreadfully Kimtific lixling. I'Ut the Iii-ic principles ate artual- 
l\ simple and easy to apply tiilh pin>d decoralne effect. Tliere 
are ju‘t Iho kinds of music lo I>e considered: mu<ic ulikb 
onpnrtes in tlic loom, •oeb as a piano, in-lnjmmtal music ot 
<ingiog, and troadeasl and recorded music vhicli lias itaorisin 
a-exViere tlian the hi>u>e. 

To make lhemo«t of the first, music that ispla)ei{ inllw* 
rciom, unbroken areas of hard surfaces are Beee*»afy to five 
resonance. Large uindoa*. plain wall*, bare fl >or«. glas*- 
coteml 1sookca*c« andhifh eedinps create a good tonechamle-r 
and improNethe quality of tlie tnuawthat isjjayej tbete.This 
resonant tonal effect of hard surfaces U aell known loaS of u« 
who admire onr etni sinSmg in the shower. 

Broadcast and recorded mu<ie Is played in a perfect 
lone ehainber so that it comes into the home mu«ic room com* 
j4ete with resonance tod there is no noeil to heighten this efieri. 


Consoptenlly soft absorbing eurfaces will add to llw enjoimert 
of phofiograjih or radio music. Long fuD drajwfies. whnh ran 
be drawn across the window sand large wall arras, make a music 
rooni casile attaplal le for both kinds of mask. 

The location of tbe juano and organ for ibe best tonal 
effect and also for tbe romfurt and {deasurr of tbe person plai. 
ingthemssBiiacany tlie CiM rons!>{ecsSion >n|dann>ng amusx 
room, ftut the ■'listeners* grciup" «• bJ*o important, partK-uIarlr 
for radio and teentdrd music. VCIih ren>ote*CciatraI radios am! 
aulomatR record<hangers. or sejiaratc tunsdables, for jibiino. 
graphic musk it is pos»ildr to sit romfortaldy at tbr right dis- 
tance from the li>ud.sprakrr and l|s|rfl to an ecniing'a concert 
wilbonl intcmption. |n addition lo the music library and 6ie. 
dtawen for sheet music ibtie should be amyde storage space {■>< 
|<honngraph records. ^i»er records inu<t be stored eprixht to 
pment crackJog or scrauhmf. tbee are geneTaDe Irpi In al 
bums on book>hrKr«; but ingenious record files which keep a 
reeordsafelt talsnccd on end in separate wire diiisions are now 
asaiUble wiih index sulrms lur ralalogving tbe aelertinns. 



The being room shown above has a typical plan. The door ftooi the haB is 
opposite tbe central fireplace, which u flaoked by doors or wiodaws. Tbe piano and 
music space have been planned so they mil not intetfere anib the Usiiie room 
furnitore. At the left of the large window a radio.phoiK^a]di is enclosed, at the 
right IS space for music and record storage. The large wmdoir surface whicli ^ves 
lesonanee to piaoo music can essiSy be covered for rtemded mnw program*.. 


A living room includes music 











A quiet comer wulletl with knotty pine iiiiil friendly books 
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eolrjred pine is ideal and if the fcall abtwe or beside the *hel«« 
runs tousrd t>hi(e. Uie room udl be lighter. 

Plain curlaining material is often more desirable than 
figured. e*pecialij if lli* library is uell slotkrd. There’* no 
use tr)ing Co compete uilh the colors of massed book bind 
mg« Too much pattern «ill make the room Jifcs, pteieot it 
from ha\ mg an atmosphere of tranquiUil) < nhich i* desirabte 
in a library Remember, ne are considering the library as a 
separate eotit}, apart from the general liiing room. Uliere it 
senes both purposes, book, colors ma) be considered secondary 
or contributory to a color scheme. In any eienl, these library 
curtains should not shroud the nindos'S by day and if the 
material is sheer, through vhich sunlight can filler, tbr mom 
uill be lighter 

Modern lighting methods (see page* 70-73) should 
be installed Concealed lights can cast a diffused glow oser 
the room and (or work and reading intenser light* are Mip- 
plied by reading lamps The shelves ihemielses need to be 
adequately lighted — either by lamp* overhead or a “irouMe"* 
bght that can be carried on its cord to the desired sbcIL 

Color achemea 

Although the general cr4oi scheme has teen touched wi, 
we rraghl make a few more suggestions Here and there u this 
book ate ilhistcaUons of libraries (see pages 3S, 52. 83, 


152. 151. 166. 171. 173. 187. 507.223.233. 2W. 2VI. 230) that 
oiler ideas. If the woodwork l» pine,' try a beige rug or 
rotpeluig and thin lemon yellow curtains hung straight. Tint 
the walls yellow and llie ceiling a {>aler yellow. Here you have 
sunshine colors ruitahle to a library w iih a Dortliem eipnsure. 
One with a more sunnv aspect could run to the tawnies and 
light browns. Rehaie neier seen a blue library, nr one in ml. 

Specialists' Illirariea 

So much for general household libraries. There «tiU 
rvmam die libraries and home offices of specialists. The grim 
uniformity of law books offers a hard problem. Make the lawyer 
husband's walla gay and the curtains gay, too. A doctors library 
IS more varied and Deeds no such pepping up The writer’s 
bbrary — rsuch depends on whether he or she is successful or 
not and neat or untidy — is apt to be so indirijualislic a room 
Ihat no rules applv.Such personalities wiB “out’’. 

Aotallbookypersons are such single-tracked individuals 
that iheir interest does not run to other maOer«. Tliey are 
boand to have “yunk” around — persona] mementos and odd 
ments that may be the despair of those who dare to Ju'l ffiat 
room bat are precious in the eve of the owner. And it might 
be added as a counsel ot perfection for tho-e who dust, that 
loose papers are never to be touched and often books lying 
diovA and »U desks are to be let strictlv alone. 



Tlic ftrfular Jllirapy (slio^n 
tWrI i< in imii'iiall) (irarcfiil room 
in llio linmo o( Mr Harvey S Lidvw 
ai Munkion, Marvlami lie hi]]« 
nITrr contrast to the liook bmdingt 
A fircptare w opposite llie dnor 
sliown litre ^umv o( the sliehee 
house motlels nl coaches bitwctn the 
hooks It .h signed by James Xt 
OOmnor ami drcoraic'l by Smyth, 
llrtjuhan and Marckwald 


An nicosp in a small house may be 
tumid into a Lhrory In tins new 
house at Del Air Estates, in Los 
Angeles, biiohshelves have been built 
to surround the (iTcpIace which not 
only solves elltclively the book prob 
lem but aUoadds a touch ol mdividu 
alji\ and runifortable charm to this 
end of the living room Burton Schtill 
was the architect of the house 







Joinni iop* U'; rihint hivp an [rtrri'lihte appall (o >'"**( 
vf ti« aiMl prrhapA «'nc rnaH>n i» tu }« finintl in the interesting 
iralurc gitm lo ihs inlrrmr «ifls tiy t)ie jnmrii rnumlrO V'gs 


These four Fireplcices holh iieol coiiiii moms oml ore (lerorotive 



f{ (ni- 















Game rooms to stir the romantic urge 


E ver since game rtionia supplemcnled ba«ement preserve 
shelve', and puejl ban were sulistitulwl for the old 
fashioned coal bin, ba'emeiita have been die favorlle amu'C* 
nient area of American families. And tlie hunt for originait) 
i« on uilh a merry vengeance! 

At first piaj looms tn the cellar eonst'ted of vwvpavivled 
beaver board «ais. higgledy-piggledy furniture and an) ohl 
tiirouawajs from the decoration up'tairs But not an today. 
The game room rivals the parlor and outainps the dining 
room as the center of entertaining. And nothing's too good 
for It, figuratively or in fact. On these (wo pages ue show 
}QU four game rooms built around vastly divergent themes. 

Dreu'ea are a favorite efthemoment. Schiaparelli, the 
Paris couturier, started it. And Hobo Envia. New York dcco 
ratOT, lauticKad tha game-room trend here with the largest 
display of circus trappings and publicity posters ever seen 
ovitMda Barnum & Cail«>. A detail H shown on ihvs page, 
with the elephant posters making a screen. Some prefer the 
naaticil game room and decorate it v<ith boat gear and have 
a galley for the bar. Olhers paper the vvaUs with photomurals 
of fheir college campus and go in strong for flags and banners. 
Swedish modern and pirates, tavern atmosphere and old signs 
ore other engaging possiliiliiics to challenge you when you 
plan your own room for boisterous mtcriaiciinenl. 



A trailer l».tsenieiil in Swctlisli moticrii 

Swedish modern furniture and hold primiliic Color set the 
yhenw for the ha'envenl game room in the ^'e't Hartford. 
Conneclicul, home of Mr. and Mrs B alter B. Allen. ITnlla are 
paneled In eilvery picUed nak. Sp1a«he* of vivid blue C‘>n 
irasi wilfi the fal>rira and {leasant inurals. The ceding is 
soundproof F.riuipped coinplelrly as a trailer, this game 
room conUifls not only Ilie copper faced fireplarc and bar but 
also a piano, radio, game table and a slielf with rripperanerk- 
supfier utensils Pecuralor, Jeanette S Ward of Ward Co 


Polite roieteriKg in an English tavern 

The oak ]«amcd game room in the homo of Mr. and .Mrs 
Chester, at Daiien, Conneclicul, has the general efferi of an 
English tavern But its ehief charm lies in such daft and 
ii«rc> considerations as these: an old rooster weathenane^ 
set among steins and pnttcry figures, as a mantel di-coralion; 
a marnmoih outdoor waichmaker'a sign over the elunU- 
ci’vered sofa; and the meny go-round horse, decked wiib 
steigh belts, which supports a glass topped cockiad table. 
As to mote rnundane detads, the floors and white ua'hed 
walls at* siont, the thandelicr 5* a v'orn wagon wheel The 
list, like the other furniture, is oak The deiorators were . 
Tliedlow, Inc. and the architect* were roDieinus & Cofiin 


Captain Ividd’s crew on Jamaican walls 


Tn their day, jsmavean pveetes w 

ere famoos live world over 

as the most black hearted, rip-roa 

ring and p eturesriue of all 

the pirate brood And on the wi 

ills of this game room in 

the B Inter home of Miss Grace I 

) Emery, in Montego Bay, 

Jamaica, tlrey live again — safely c 

onfined to murals but awe 

Inspiring and splendid m tlieir i 

roi'lerous glory — complete 

with cutlasses and broadswords. 

earrings and eyepatches 

The bar has a hearty “yo bo ho ar 

id a bottle of rum" kind of 


atmo'jAierc, further emliellished by the two great kegs which 
support IL Overhead, amusing lights afe contrived from hot 
lies Around Ore room are ru'h sealed chairs and benches 
The decorator and painter of the murals was Jolm Pike 




Designed for work and for recreation 



Office for the smoll liousclinid 

The “busineis*' management of e>en aamaH famil) can 
liehan<nedffloatcon«anientl) in a liny >ietl planned office. The 
large built m deik nn one \>all proMdes book shelte*. draper 
and cupboard apace and a special niche lor the i)-peHr»«r 


F eiv houses built ten to fifteen jears ago ran meet nur 
modern demand for useful Iiting areas. We are no 
longer eati-fied with the old “l.’ing room, dining room anil 
front porch” {lattern, no matter how large or attrocUse 
such apian may be. Ti'euanl ftcrealion apaee for ourselies 
and the children, comforlable provision fur hobbies, and 
some small place uhere ue can work, study or ju<t relax. 

Tlie problem of fitting extra liiing space into the 
average hou<e ean be simplified br the use of buifl in 
furniture and storage units This development of wail areas 
for use and storage is simpl} an adaptation of those plan- 
ning princtpics wbich have in recent jesrs gireti us belter 
and more conrenienl kitchens in smaJI spaces. 

The rooms ihoim on the<e pages indicate the po<ai 
bihties of Using ‘paces with » definite purpose, either in 
remodeling or neo hou‘econ‘truct>on Earhis‘pecistl} de- 
signeii to make the most of the space which it oceupir*. 



This small library would make a desirable “retreat” lo any house, but for 
lawjers, architects and other professional people it does double duty as a study 
and work room. Hie great adianlagea of developing waD areas with bulk in notk- 
surfaces and storage units are clearly shown by the ample facilities nbidi haee been 
included in this small room The broad desk surface under the uuidoiir is supple- 
menled b) a convenient, built ui. ijpewnler stand and the shelees, dranets and 
lionets will bouw! a good sued eoUection The 1 atge sofa adds consforttaeonTciuence 


Compacl librarj', work room 




Adaptable children's tving 


AUllie advantages of a separate children's plajroom are attained in this plan 
which actnally requires no more space than the usual arrangement of two average 
sized bedrooms and bath opening onto a small hall The v. mdow v, all of the pkj • 
room has been developed to provide play facilities as well as toy storage. When th< 
children grow older the climbing ladder can be removed, the window bench turned 
into a seat and the room adapted fora study. The receded space between bedrooms 
ismld be fenced off lo provide a draught-free play-pen for the younger children 



Brother anti sister rooms 


Clear nioitern eolors make 
lliree cljcrr/iil fscIieJiiM for 
a boy and tito little girK 
ageil f»\e, eight awl ete^e» 


Afiotl S ni;h(: IVkW fir main <11 I>»rit- 
thr'a (umiiurr — ihe Luili in tupluarja anil 
drorers, thairs and Hue Miearu tupfied 
lahte. Floor u rojal blue and gray nilUrr; 
curtain* are alurr voile ttriped red, vdiitc 
and blue Brd'prrad la blue ititcbed eiimia. 
cbair red. A ijuitinl aealioped valance in 
bright rntal blue run* all arouad tlie room 


Agml 8 Below; Lile BoroOiy'*, Marjoriea 
cmiin baa many built in cupboards lac 
queced peach, with carved goll (tar*. The 
bitle canopy la painted peach, and rpulin] 
proeh ehinia line* the niche, the drape n< > 
are gray blue The gav bedspread and 
chair cover are ipiilied chinia In pearls gray 
Hue and green The Hour, gray lluebnnleum 




Rooms for young people 

Si)riglilly decorating ideas for boys and girls from five to twenty 
—nurseries, ’teen age rooms and rooms for college 


IRE c\ii\dren people’ Eiery parenl somtlwnea viondenl 
A. But one thing we are sure of— and the best psychol<^i«t» 
agree — that all children long to be “grown up”; to acquire ihe 
manners and the taste of their parents; and to Iw "peofie — 
and treated as such — in the best sense of the word. 

E\en very young boys and girls appreciate pleasant 
surroundings, and it’s none too soon to gi\e ihem rooms 
home or at school, which are really their owfn where they 
can ride their hobhies and in which they can proudly play 
host or hosle«s to tlieir friends. 

It al'O follows that, gite a young child an environment 
of good ta*te, and somo discernment of it is bound to affect 
hiB or her tastes in later years As the twig is bent so is the 
tree inclined al«o applies to choice of surrounding*. 

On tins and the next eight pages we hate gathered a 
boohful of ideas and suggestions for y oung people’s rooms end 
what to put in them— from a nur»ery for five year olds to 
bedroom sitting rooms for college girls. We think they are 
all practical, comfortable and altraclire to young eyes, and 
we hope they gite you the will and the means to sprightly 
decoration — or redecoralion— alike for eight y ear old Johnny 
who remain* at home and 'teen age Alice away tn college 

G OUECE and away-at school rooms present different prob- 
lems— so well start with suggestions for Jounger chil- 
dren’s rooms — which, of course, are a part of your own house. 
You’ll do well to make these always mote silting room than 
bedroom, becau«e both you and the children will get along 
with much less friction if you each haie an area to yourself 
for both work and play (Billy’s airplane construction and 
Father's enjoyment of the Philharmonic don’t necessarily com- 
bine to produce harmony— eten in tlie be«t of households) 
Consider the infinite possibilities of built in furniture — 
for clothes, extra blankets, toys, games and sports equipment 
The more you can build in, the more room iheyH base for 
play. Consider tough, modern, clean surfaced malenals-^no- 
leum, Micarta, rubber, washable paint and paper Consider the 
child's own preference for colors; a good example of this cod 
sideration is seen in the three brother and si*ter rooms (op- 
posite). Dorothy, the youngest, chose red, white and blue — gay, 
simple color scheme for a young, forthright child. Marjorie, 
eight years old, is already a young lady — she chose pastel peach 
and blue— and was delighted beyond words with the “fairy 
prmce«s” canopy over her bed. Charles, the eldest, already 
shows a masculine preference for deep, rich colors, and chose 
beige and rust in sturdy, rough textured fabnes, and li^t 
modem American oak 

And consider, finally, his or her hobbies — shipbuild- 
ing, dolls, airplanes, stamps and so on Good examples of how 


to build tooms around children's interests are shown on pages 
266 and 267. 

Decorating college rooms ts an entirely different prob- 
lem — -to be solved, mainly, at long distance! li you can, widi- 
ottt traiehng halfway acro«s the continent, visit the college 
before it ojiens, and look at her room; take measurements 
of windows, wrall spaces and so on (so that you can fill her 
“mail orders”) and get a copy of the college rule book so y ou 11 
be thoroughly familiar with the requirements 

When you do see her room, you may be appalled, be- 
cause, uDforlunalely, older college buildings sometimes run 
to practicality rather than beauty; nondescript oatmeal wall*, 
brown woodwork, furniture belonging to no period whatsoever, 
and a laupi«h rug The room will probably contain a bed, 
dresser, inadequate desk, and a straight chair. The rc<t is up 
to you and your daughter! 

What you will get is probably s good sized desk— of 
utmost importance in her college life— a comfortable easy chair, 
witJi somelliing to put her feet upon; a dressing table, with a 
good mirror — triplicate if you can; closet Bcceaaone*, and 
bookcases and cupboards to store her various impedimenta, 

I K buying— we can’t emphasize it ton strongly— choose at 
tractive, well styled and well conttructed furniture If you 
do, you can fit them easily into your own home alter her 
graduation; and. what’s more important, she will be happy for 
four years in comfortable, pleasant aurroimdings 

Draperies, bed-pread and window sent cushions may be 
oCle3sex|>enxive, though no less well styled, material Her taste 
In colors and patterns may' change radically m four years — 
probably wiH — «id the fre«hman who chooses tricolor sailboat 
curtains may metamorphose into a sophisticated senior with 
a taste for Eighteenth Century flower prints and chartreuse 
and pale salmon modem stripes 

College rules prevent you from doing very much m 
the way of petnianent decorating, you can't paint furniture 
belonging to the college; you can’t nail, paste or pm things 
on the walls, or change their color, you are usually charged 
nira for extra li^ts Even within these rule*, however, there 
are many charming schemes you and your daugliter can work 
out at not loo expensive a price 

And there is a wealth of less permanent “decorating” 
whidi will make her life a joy — tea things, closet trappings, 
music makers, games — they’re just as important, most m 
expensive Keep a list of thc'C on hand, and include one or t" o 
in the “box from home” And, further suggest them to doling 
aunts whose choice might otheiviise run to five year diaries 
and tooled leather “memory hooks”, which to college girls 
today are definitely, oh so definitely, out 



Equiliped for both 
liaby anil the nurse 


Hie kitrlien in tins niinery tuite liM l>rrn caraull* airaifnrj 
In all >w apace Inr a ptjjr pen ami a chiM'a dining table aojeliair. 
The rcci9M-d ennking rinipmcnl !• cnmpict and arranged m« iliat 
ilic cbiM 19 at rin lime out ol rraeli ulnle rncala are bong pre- 
pared. A VLniitjling (an camei off all piMiIite nd«ra. 

This nureery !>e«lroom Kn thild'a and twt»e’* Wa to match. 
K) llic xindow there It a eomfnrlable etialr r»|‘C«ul>y dc«ignrd 
(or a nur«e It has an arm* and jivea petlecl (reeJnoi e.( »<•»«• 
rncst (or Imlding and dressing a child. The gi) wallpaprr a<U< 
light and color in the runm The kiichen ii shntifl at right 
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For a lioy (lofl) Tins tailored room is 
(at llie joung kigli sclioal man a( the fam- 
ily, willi furnilure of sturdy maplr, tex- 
tured homespun curtains and bedspread, 
chair and window scat ci>v< rs of tangerine 
cnnhimy Built in sheWes alsixe llic cornej 
windows form L shaped comicc and mav 
be used for books or hobby colhclions 
Lamp, desk set, radio, typewriter and 
cloth are the ptaetical accis«orics 


For o girl (below). The same room, tlie 
same furniture, and the same plan as above 
are uscil for this feminine version Cabbage 
rose chintz at the windows and on the bed. 
perky rufili-d bnUlers. the skirted rose 
and white striped satinet shpeover on the 
wing chair succcij m changing ihe gen- 
der. A book textured rug covers tlie floor. 
The cufTce table with tea things, flower 
and bird prints, gay porcelain desk set 
and bird figurines and i^uaint, old fa'Ii 
ioned lamps all lend their charm and util 
ity In this Colonial type mom scliime 









ilufimlory vnll<. 

■n.c fl.«r Jim al'" lK-<-n rr«<T<-. 
in jjrrrn l>rnadfa'l. inrjfien«iv<r an< 
ruti>r(ul, mIiiIc- till' carsrii biHik-ca'r- 
fnrm an rn I (or llic (la)[>e<l kIiicIi 
Iv llu- wsv, tkr UKiilmnal f!^alUrv 
and Iki* •pnii-s on frrt, and »ii[i|'liii 
Ljr tlir colligr frquara l»'Uirr< arc 
adcltd and cnvmd. a* ir llic eliair, it 
Ihe tame {trr<n and «liile K<(turi.‘i 
malrrist, vsSiiW ollnr cualiions >i 
plain rnlora, rrjval lln liri^lit liun *i 
llicj’ajnimetvvn rke nail 

All ilic furnilure u LU'aeli«<l oak 
Including ilie drc^'i'r ^tliicli i* no 
»liij»n Tlio tniia'n^ (nr>H>liov>nI arc 
a Cl>Jr^L• Uige ml with lioruonla 
green hand< Tlie Iiiii>kca>e« wall of 
pari ol nns «ide id tlia r»'»” 










Decorated siinrooin and conservatories 



roroilinuM R'Urin two nl tlm main 
unit* of ^jmurl i^^nff. Jr '• ri*mrMlrIf J 
fjniilioiiiie in rit Oi«lrr. J’a . Jim the 
intiiin^ Iitlli' ri>n*rrvglvrr »1io«n •! I'fl 
Kartixiil picture »lv)w» vrrw ncr*i«<i iJic 
trrrjcc. Np»i. tJie effect of ilic iipj«>»ilc 
cm! uilli (Jouer lijiikrJ >i4ir» McIIor 
& Meipi xrfr tlic iTcJiiticls 


In I’ninpe Five <li Woife'* •unfi«im 
•( Vtr'iillei vpaikUtl witlt anij 

mlitniK Tliecc eilta are IJoUv 

Walt iml J-»rt jre mirrorn. hIiicIi r«kh 
rrflcclioM of llie garilia Orange rnf 
\«nriian «sil-cli>l!i malm curtain* amf 
lent eeiliii; TIh' fumiiure ta upliol* 
III ml In feoparil rliinix anil Hil^lvtli 






Auctions are collectors' paradise 

Upon tlie “finds” ot canny coUeclors o£tcit depends llie success of a 
room— catalogs, pre-sale exaiiiiiiatiou— tricks of bidding 


T he stentorian “Going, going, gone!” of ibe iron throalerl 
auctioneer, the rjulel tension of erciiement, the stndied tact 
of expression sfiell an auction anjwbero- 

The auction, or public sale where the highe*l biAJer 
becomes ihehojer, is an ancient Lu«ine«s At one time it brought 
to mind the rather di«mal atmosphere of death and shentTa dis- 
po'sess noliees. It still does in small towns and niral aetUons, 
but not «o in the eitie«. Here manv energetic folk periodicall) 
lake toclearini hou^and redceoriling according to the whims 
and tables of the moment Oul goes the polished siinpiicil} of 
Earh American mahoganj, to be replac^ by ‘be pale «triped 
papers and delicate], plump gilded chairs of L^uis XM. or the 
swags and plumes of Victoria. 

It's all in fun, accompli-hed by selling and buring at 
BUClions, where many period* of furniture constanllr eome op 
for sale. There it aLo the old Khool whicli believe* in building 
a line collection over a period of jears. ^^«mb^rs of this school 
can he seen poking abuut tlie aoctions. too, particoiarly at sales 
of well known eolleclor*, iit the hope of finding a long-sought 
piece or a proverbial treasure above price. 

itenos especially in the eastern seabostd cliie*. have bad 
a stormy histof) The) did a tremendous business for 
•owe )ears after the War of 1812 by knocking down vast lots 
of imported goods sent over bj Bf!li«h inanufatlurers aniiou« 
to cnish the growth ol oewlv corapetiug American industry. 
The public bought bargains galore, the aucliODeers glew pros- 
perous, mv4 tbe Amervemv bvisvwew wan taised a ytote'l Oval, 
refunded to the skies Legidation fioall) put a Slop to this 
viholoale dumping of goods on the market and mo't auction 
houses settled down to the Job of disposing of Ibe viarc* of 
bankrupt littsinevs. secondhand eijuipoienl of all sorts and the 
household eiTccIs of private owners. Someliracs, however, for 
eign eolleclions of great value are soU by Amervean aoetion«. 
The American market i* quite often •uOieiendv profitable to 
make import duties worth paying 

In New York Cil) there are well over one fanodred aoe- 
lionhou<es listed in the clarified telephone directory, bul unfe^ 
one IS II) the market for old bar rads or second hand restaurant 
equipment, the number simmers dowm to len or twebe well 
known bouses that haniUe both hoiiiefurni4iiags and art objects 
These aurlions fall rougblv into three groups: (he less fashioii 
able suctions, many cl them on lower Third Arenue, wbrreUie 
discerning buyer may hnd a lovely old table tucked anroug (be 
usual nightmare of blue gU«s chandeliers and strange statu 
ar) ; the mid, He group, which discrccily consigns (he worst to 
a basement and oilers the re»t, some of it liad and some of It 
good, for sale ujwiairs; and the eilreroely digniSed galleno 
near ritih Avmoe in live upper forlies and fiiiir* where the coB- 


leiiis of fine old houses and collections, often of lii-loric value, 
are sold Here (he wealthy collectors mingle vvith clever and 
less wealtbr buyers alirays on the lookout for Uol) good things. 
At the oldest New York auction gallery during the last 
fifiv years, $(>0,000000 in sales have fieen marSied off by the 
drop of tlie auctioneer's hand IleTe, m the same afternoon, col 
lectors may bid a tare painting up in the ihousandv and yrt 
the taker will be no more pleased with his purchase than the 
woman who bids in for only $23 esaclly the chair she haa 
needed Side by side sit two buyers bidding with the same re 
served and expressionless caution Ooe bid* tlirec llioussnd 
dollars for a necklace and the other bids five dollars for a pair 
of amusing, gilded Vieioriau picture frames. And a brge part 
of the audience does sot bid at all. 

T here i>, most definitely, an fnleUigent way to buy at 
auctions. First, visit the gallery during the week before the 
sale, when the objects are on exhibition. In the le** pretentious 
dowulowD auctions you must take your chances in the huge 
rooms ADed wiili mivrcDaceous farsishings and odds-and<iids. 
but the belter gsUeties furnish eaialogs tTiih this clutched in 
one band you can look up anytiiing that lakes your eye h) 
matching ibe number on the piece w ith the numbered desenjv 
tion In the ealslog. 

Tou may rely upon the infonuatioa gives. If your 
catalog «ais that a chair Is Slieralon, It u Sheraton, unless tlie 
auction expert has been badly fooled. Otherwise it will be listed 
“Shecatma skyV'. B.epvics oc c-eeded cepaws wve slaved. \l v- 
quite permisrildc loscrutiniae an object closely. You may open 
drawers and ask an Bllrndant lo tutu a piece aroundsolhat you 
cao see the back or the bottom. You may al>o ask an attendant 
lot an evaluatton of ii This figure is merely a guess as to whal 
ibe piece will bring It may bring less or more, but the gue*3 
vs made b> aa experienced auction expert, so that the ev aJualion 
given u usually not far from the present sole value. If you are 
still not sure, you should bring in a friend who U expert in 
such matter*. In lhe»e ways you can dilermine how much you 
are wiUing lo pay lor your selections. 

There are other Lttle tricks lo the trade tlist one learns 
by watching and nperimie. Do not l>id at once, for die auc- 
Uouecr’s suggested starting priie will probably be high. If 
there »s do response lo a suggested $50 start, he will probally 
drop to ball or lc«®. Indeed the object may very well be sold 
at $30. The experienced bidder is noncommittal, even un 
cnlbusiarttc. no mallet how lolereslcd hers. You may, if unable 
lo allend the sale, leave your highest bid with an attendant at 
tbe rchibiiioa rooms or give it by telephone or mail An em- 
piorce of the gallery vcdl then bid for you al the sale, but he 
will not go beyond llic limit you have set 



A liliriiry-dressing runm 
for a disci'iininating man . 


The wall* are wide planks id knnlly pine, hand rnhliei! to a inell iw 
paline. Uh. flnor dark, and pohdied, makm" a sharp rnnlra^l for llie 
shae^ rug In Uie chimnL^ breast an arehiticiurol painting i-- reccs cd 
and ihe fireplace u flanVerl hy built m bnnkslielves. Tall folding panel 
d n>ra. which (omi pari of the wall wlien not in uif, open to reiea] a hijili 
in dre<siD' cabincl mirrored on three sides and indirectly Lghted with 
an ampin sheU and tray drawers At ttw; tigUt a wardrobe ts concealed by 
similar folding panels Two Engtisli lounge chairs in green iweeil and an 
18th Century mahogany Liiiler’s tray form the fireplace group Directoire 
ciimmoiliii are under the Imokslielies The draperies in such a room (not 
illustrated herej, would bo a deep green fabric mill while stripe 





An uitiij^ini ul' green and gold 


By architect 


O F Ftiglanil'b {iimv 

turp maker, Tlitimas Cliip- 
I'cndalc, il ia 'Old lliat he ni’^rf 
inxciitrcl, but x^itli llic iii'iglit of 
penius iran'inuted the a%ork of 
others into the dc'Ijms that have 
made him famous. 

In «uch fa'hion, II. T. 
Limleberg de«igned lhi« «u|«erl» 
'ecreiarj-bonkrnse to hannonire 
wiili a Georgian room. Though 
insi'iird b> that period, its «im 
pie, almo'l au'lere lines and 
stjuaie top vMth a hu't replacing 
the u'ual pediment, give it a 
modern feeling. 

aniiopos of lliese {umilure de- 
l\. aigns b) Mr. Liiiilcherg, ic 
la his cu'iom, where po'sible, to 
design some o{ the important 
furniture for thehou'es heplan* 
It is well to remember that lhi» 
lias been a practice long lollovvrd 
by architects. 

The Adam Brolliers, in 
the Eighteenth Century, both 
planned houses and dc'igned 
' iheir interiors and furnishings. 
The hie Charles A. Platt often 
designed furniture. Scale iiia<s. 
propurlion are the architect's 
counsels of perfection Without 
them no successlul hou'ie i' built 
or room planned Itfoilau'.lhcn, 
that some of our be«t luriiilure 
has risen from the draughting 
board of architects. 



When nil architect designs both the onlshle and in nf a home 




dilulrd pinL 

Much of thr fumiturc 
IS 'lender. ci>oI »rou"hl iron, like ihe 
sinsle armed dining chilre Much pi 
II t* diodem nilh rooU in the past, 
like ihe Etruscan in'piml leather 
ciiairs m the halL kll the modem 






















Why not make 
your closets personal? 


C LOSETS don't hare to be grubby boles where 
you grope around in tbe dark and stumble 
o\cr queer shaped bundles XHiile all bouse- 
ni\es demand adequate closet space, just as 
is the space you. have. 

There are all manner of marvelous gadgets 
on the market nowadays to keep all your be- 
longings separate and orderly. There are cloth- 
ing carriers that slide all your dresses right out 
into the room in full sie\« { Ue and skirt racks 
with swinging arms that pull out when you need 
them, and when you don't fold back against 
the wall The space back of your clo<et door 
can be hlled w ilh racks that v 111 hold any num 
ber of shoes, ties and hats Some of the new 
accessones will stow away twice as much into 
your closet apace as the belter skelter method 
and your clolhea will stay in better condition. 

There'a a lot of thought being gisen to 
the appearance of the clothes-cloMt, too Acces- 
aories, cabinets, boxes are being better designed 
all the time to brighten the clo<et shehe*. 
There are trim, transparent boxes, gay chintr, 
difuified leather, gleaming chromium and all 
in almost any style you need to make your 
closet individual 

On the next two pages will be found more 
suggestions for closet arranging and equipment 
to suit particular problems 



Sternly tailored to a man’s ta'te, the closet above lakes its cue 
from the striking wallpaper with brown fawn pattern on a black 
ground. The carpeting is black, bordered in beige, and tbe spe- 



cially built cabinets and woodwork are painted light brown 
Boxes are simulated pigxkm. This sort of treatment lifts a closet 
from a dark hole of disorder to the pleasanter heights of a de- 
sicahle and pcacUcal decorative convenience that men like 


A group of accessories to make a decoraliv e elo«et The trans- 
parent boxes have new firm edges The chmtz-coveted box U 
gunmetal gray with button trim, and tbe lighter chinU hang- 
ers and hatraeks are cleierly trimmed in ricLrack. With such 
eqaiproeot, there b always a place for everything and yon can 
easily see that everything is in its place. Other types of equip- 
ment for various kinds of closets are found on the next page 





1 ellow, tan oitil white make a jileasing <unny kitcb'si with its array 
"i the- Iale«i equipment It strikes a nuddle ground between the cold 
Uliorator) Inuk u( «o many modern kitchens and the ruffiid cottage 
‘t)lc An air control cabinet keeps fabric' wallpaper and wniilnw 
blinds free from conking grea'c and dirt nuorescem tubes recess'^ in 



Tilt* falirUs til innk's dream 



Why not make 
your closets personal? 


C LOSETS don’t have to be grubby holes where 
you grope around in the dark and <tumbte 
over queer-«haped bundles ^tliile all hou«e- 
wivee demand adequate closet space, ju't as 
important is organizing the space you have 
There are all manner of marvelous gadgets 
on the market nowadays to keep alt your be- 
longings separate and orderly . Tliere are cloth- 
ing carriers that slide all your dres«es right out 
into the room in full view; tie and skirt racks 
with swinging arms that pull out when y ou need 
them, and when you don't fold back against 
the wall. The space back of your closet door 
can be filled with racks that will hold any num- 
ber of ahoea, ties and hats. Some of the new 
aecessoTiea will «tow away twice as much into 
your closet space as the hciter skelter method 
and your clothes will stay in better condition 
There'a a lot of thought being given to 
the appearance of the clolhea-clo^ct, too Acces 
aories, cebinets, boxes are being better designed 
all the time to brighten the closet shelves. 
There are trim, transparent boxes, gsy chintz, 
dignified lesther, gleaming chromium and all 
in almost any style you need to make yout 
closet individual 

On the next two pages will be found more 
suggestions for closet arranging and equipment 
Id suit particular problems. 



Sternly tailored to a man’s taste, the closet above takes its cue 
from the striking wallpaper with brown fawn pattern on a black 



ground. The caqieting is black, bordered in beige, and the spe- 
cially built cabinets and woodwork are painted light brown 
Boxes are simulated pigskin This sort of treatment lifts a closet 
from a dark hole of disorder to the pleasanter heights of a de- 
sirable and practical decorative convenience that men like 


A group of accessories to make a decorative clo«et. The trans- 
parent boxes have new firm edges. The chinU-covered box is 
gunmeut gray with button trim, and the lighter chintz hang- 
ers and hatracks are cleverly trimmed in rickrack With such 
eqiupment, there vs alwavs a place for everything and you can 
easily see that everything is in lU place Olher types of equip- 
ment for various kinds of chiscts arc found on the next page 



Luxurious closets for all the family 
























Give your pictures new life by skillfu 



Select a frame with care to complement the picture 
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Tangeiiieiit, framing and lighting 



How to pictures into your scbeme of decoration, 
and at the same time display them to best advantage 

E \en )our iaionlc pictcre can hardly survive an inappropriate frame. 

tasteless surrounciin^ and bad lighting. Con^e^sely even the cheap- 
t<t bllu^raph, used with skill and good taste, can gii e life to the decora 
tion of a nhole room. Good pictures never “go out of style”; but don’t 
be ashamed to adnui. that many of the pictures declared good ace not to 
your la'ie. ^ner hang a picture which you don't like. Put it up in the 
attic for a few years. You may find when you see it again that your taMe 
has changed. And remember always that a picture worth hanging is worth 
hanging well These two pages wiU give you ideas for combining orig- 
inality with taste in your treatment of pictures, singly and in groups 


1 Lit from below by Hu- 
or«ceni lubes. th**e pic- 
tures are evenly illuminated 
The (rough has polivhed 
metal liack. opal glan lop 

Z Lit from above, these pic- 
tures are not maiTed by re 
fleeiionson the glass. Flood 
hgbis are hidden behind 
a dropped cciluig seciran 

3 A shadow box. lit by flu- 
orescent tubc<. can be used 
as efleclively for pictures as 
for hobbies, flower atttnge- 
ments. or «!milar exhibits 

4 Spotbghts, wnh an ad 
juslable beam which con be 
shaped to bt the picture 
may be concealed in a ror- 





How to use your hobbies for decoratiou 


New ivays to ])rovi<1e a suitable setting for your 
collection, whether fans, needlejtoint or glass 


H alf tKe fun of a hobby is housing it. Your collection may be any- 
thing from needlepoint to nailbeads— whateser it is, il'» no par- 
ticular joy if it has to be kept off in a comer or stacked in a trunk Hhere 
it is diBlcuIt of access and in unallractn e surroundings. Stamp collectors 
haie always known the value of a neat setting lor their rarities; end. not 
being ardent philatelists oursehes, we’ve wondered in our untutored 
minds whether a great part of the interest didn’l lie in arranging neat, 
colorful little squares of paper in pretty kindergarten patterns on im- 
maculate white paper! 

This IS probably a rather frivolous viewpoint on one of the oldest 
and mo«l re-pected of hobbies; but nevertheless this fine a<n<e of the 
value of display may well be imitated by other hobbyists. Collections are 
most often cho«en because they satisfy the owner’s love of beauty and 
romance. How better enhance the glowing colors of fans and (lower 
prints, the intricate patterns of paperw eights or old chintzes, the colorful 
costumes of dolls and puppets, the miniature appeal of little furniture 
and dwarf Japanese trees than give them a bariiground planned espe- 
cially to suit tliem? And, vice versa, what room is more interesting than 
one whose focus is a fine collection which expresses perfectly the owner's 
personality and charming ia<te? 

Take, for example, the collection of china showit opposite. These 
are imported pieces in various colors. They are housed in a baroque 
closet painted spruce green with coral accents 

On this and the next two pages we have chosen eighteen of the 
most interesting and beautiful hobbies and collecitons, and have sug- 
gested ways in which they may he housed and displayed, not only to 
set oS their own intrinsic beauty but to compiemeni the decoration of 
a well planned room. We hope you find among them one which is the 
perfect setting for your own pet collection 



lUnds can be displayed in a g1a» doored 
chest Atop tins, place the stands bakers 
use le display cakes; over the whole, 
hang a pair of fine paintings of bands 




Old embroideries can be used to eur* 
round a bed head Frame them nicely 
and arrange them aymmetricaUy to 
echo the shape of the bed head and 
produce a colorluk diverse pattern 


Fans Have a screen made of your most 
beautiful examples, set them m the 
panels under glass Before this, a small 
glass curio table holds the most inter 
estmg and prized and fragile pieces 

















Inside other people's houses 


A elecoralor, journalKl, collectors, couturier, statesman, CongressHoniaii and 
a museum director alt open tlie doors to their homes 


W HILE curio’iI) n grnrrallr con<id<rFd a hahiE not atwafs 
to be rondonrd. there i< one pha.<e «{ it that ran {arni‘h 
u> nilh iherao*! innocent of surmi*e9 — the inaideof other peo- 
ple's hoiJ*es pa*a bs a house and stT, “1 vmnder «ha| ii is 
UVe Imidt’'. Or “1* the tninle ^n^th^ng Ule the outside'? 
Sometimes »e are eurious to see how the people L«e. of what 
furoitufetheypei*«e«3 and how ihei hatearrangeditOf it may 
be color •chemes—eomehou the legend has grow n tliai people 
mo«t ea«iU espress wha'eter marhed per«onaht) ihe> hateb) 
their selectiaa o( colors and the war thev combine them. 

In tbe dais of Matelr architecture it sKd to be said that 
the architerture of the bou'e “came through the walls*’ A 
Georgian house generally was finished }n<ide wiih Georgian 
detorslire dclaits of moldingt, fitcptace*. dnots. CastainU the 
architecture of tbe modeni bouse is continued indoor*. Hou«es 
of traditional arrhiieelure gaie more phi for the fancy; one 
room might be slriclli of an &igli«h period aod another Trench 
or eirn Italian. Not so tbo*epriin Viclonan house* »>ih eairs 
dripping wood Uce and in*ide were chair bads dripping with 
lace antimacassars' Un1c*s we get inside and see with our own 
eyes, there's no telling what goes on behind hou.*e walls. But 
how can wegetin*idelbem? 

T he talc Olis Skinner, a man of gentle presence and a fare 
that readilr hrohe into a quicV smile, had an insatiahV 
cunosliy about tbe in«ide of other people's Kou*e« ^dirn be 
was “on the toad' and bad a few hour* to bicnself, he would 
walk the streets until he came to a house that piqued hisruiM>*i 
li Then be rang tbe door bell \I7iai tbe maid appeared be 
would a*k to *ee the ini*tre*s.“And who shall 1 say is caDing*^ 
“Qlis Skinner,” he'd answer. Of caur*e exerybod; Uiew wbo 
Otis SKmnrr was and like as not tbe mi*tress was thrown intoa 
diiher She appearing, he would make bis nio*l coortlj how and 
say, 'Madam, 1 am Otis Skinner 1 hare a great admiration lor 
beautiful Ko\i*es. ^ould it be asking too much to pernul me to 
see jours’” fl iih this approach, he used lo sas, no door was 
eier closed against hun, and the friends be made were legion. 

Not all of us hare such a courllv presence or such a 
disarming smile, but by book or by crook, through the fiimd 
of a friend of the owner, and b) exercising patience, we cau 
generaDv sati-fy our curiosiiy Indeed. ino*t owners are flat- 
tered when people admire iheir houses 

Howeier, this is not a disquisition on hotr to gel inside 
other people's houses, but bow to judge people by their fur- 
nishings when you do get in*ide There are three almo*! m- 
fsUiMe evidences of ta*tes and — the pirtuies on the 

wall, the books on tbe shelves, and the mu*ic on the piano Odds 


and ends of bibelots, loo. tell a lot And if there f* one ancient 
rhair or reerfUf) or gilded mirror that somehow looks slrange- 
Iv out of place, you can bo certain tbit it has a story — it prob- 
ably came down from an ance*tor. 

T IICRC i* nothing so un«a(i*fanory a« the in*ide of houses 
which look like stage *els. One feel* that whatever little 
personality the nwneri may (>os*e<s has been elaborately n- 
pie*<ed tor then) by someone else. There I* a pilrous air, loo. 
about plain, tinipfe people who make the mistake of thinking 
that tbe latest stile deroralion and plenty of n will make up for 
what they lack. Again, some houses hiok a* though they never 
hare really been liveil in. so spick and span and orderly every 
room appears. It i* the cuuatne*s. the things not alw ly* picked 
up, the de*k not always in order, the chairs not always balanc- 
ing. which give a room human appeal And if there ire eviden- 
ces of a child or rhJdim tn tbe house, bow much more 
anwahngilis' 

Tbe casual «i*iior to a house has an adrtnugeorer the 
photographer. Mini room* ai bved in are not photogenic. Be- 
fore a picture u taken, furniture must be moved around, re 
grouped, half the beautilal and beloved junk removed Iram 
the eamera's eye, Oftoi. too. by tricks of lighting the pho- 
tograpber ran give a room a dramatic aspect that it never 
possesses w real hie. All there are the disadvantages oi rooms 
appearing m maeaaincs end such a book as this. They are al 
ways in thor Sundav clothe*, alwavs proper. We ha»e lo exert 
imaguiatioii to visualue them ‘lightly rumpled and in disarray. 
ITe have to preture people in them, people mov uig about 

But whose taste will the rooms show? The wife's or the 
husband's? In the ICth Century ram were often more evuv- 
cemed about household furnishings than women It vras George, 
not Martha ITashiagton. as his diaries reveal, who ordered the 
furniture, the uphohlery malrrial, the curtain iabnes lor Alount 
Vernon. Even «ahy old Ben Franklin, while be was abroad, 
bought furniture for hu daughter aad has home la Philadel 
phia. Thomas Jefierson's purchases in Paris showed not oolr 
a hi^ order of taste but a willingness lo spend plenty ior it. 

Today few tom tale that touch interest In the furnuhmg 
end decorating of their home* At he*! their tastes are confined 
to one room — a studv ora Lbrary Consequently, when we seek 
for personaiitr In other people's houses, we usually find that 

Thu* far m this book the reader has seen the inside of 
hundreds of other people’s houses and apartments The ideas 
to gailwv from them are incalculable Now we finish with a 
secUon which shows both the outside and tbe inside of houses. 
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The book-hound 
columnist . 
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Flowering vinc« on sn ironwork balcony 
(ramo tlie living room windows Above tins 
IS Mr. Lippniann's study, a writer's paradise 
of romfortable chairs, broad tables and 
de‘ks books everywhere, with memora- 
bilia and stacks of foreign newspapers. 
Oiliir scheme^ ^liat does it matter? 


In conlre>t to the ms'culine rlians Is the 
living room, with its while and marble Vie 
tfirian fireplace topped by a Venitian mir 
ror and matching. sofas jrvjtntique gnid 
satin Black ^nd gold tule tirns anil a black 
and gold Empire clock on llie mantel An 
18th Century secretary between windows 
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Mr. and Mrs. Waller Lipp- 
niann, in a Georgetown house, 
share hooks and aiitirjues 
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giuguan cumins. Ev«i Uie frames of (he o^ld archill., * 

.h„«„ E.,u.d .. „ m‘‘: "yr;' 



Connecticut fannhonse 
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Tli« lung gr^n drawing r««m e«ni*ina Rnmntj'b Duckrsr oE De\on>liire, Napiileon'r giEt 
pian'i to Mark b>ui'«. « rlicll taliinti uf Slannrd>liire animals and a rattUn rug that lias the 
theen and enW of an uor) miniature llie amhuina lamp matches the table in tho foregfuund 








Home ior a museum director 







A glaBseil'inlicdroom is sheltered by the |arden The Italian 
18lh Century four poster bed is cxeeptlonally well placed in 
this modern room Its companion bergere ami French bureau 
also seem quite at home here m their Indoor-outdoor sHling 


Furniture groups in tins end of the long living room are 
upholstered in blue and in quiet brown to give an air of deep 
coolness Curtains of a tweedy tan fabric close out the cit) 
lights »t night Sufficient lamps arc conveniently placed abmil. 





deoersl 61U one end oi theliviuT r,mm i l 

nece arily require modern furniture 





’ lunni arr liung with tiand The living nnm walU are pale blue Jluse-r 
g favorite <eene8 cvf 9 fr m blae and beige Sunie of the furniture 19 
Uie Uniier«il) of Virginia pieees «ith limeade Matched circular tables 


rut liume of Mr and Mr* 
the Far Fa'>t. \lall9 are 









mman lives here 


In St. Louis this remodeled town 
house conies to life with French 
taste. It is the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry E. Papin 




Pa|»erc«1 in blue ami vbile is Mr Papin’s beiirnom A Paisic} paitcrned 
quilled ehinti m Ihe same colors funii<hes bedspread and uplioUtery A white 
and red striped En;li<li barber pole with pit hnisl* <erves for his clothes isek 
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Illuminating Enginerrisg lonely. 71 

lak slama.S9 

Insulating luard, St 

Itwm. M,63 

James i Landor. 132 

Japanese arehiieclure. 57; -ernen paintings. 

Jenson. Waller. 17. 131 133 151, 138 
Jones I Erwin 187 
Kauenbarli. Witliaoi E. 225 
Kelle.A D-56 
KellT.5aiabHunier,2('>5 
Kent. Paul. 161, 162 

Xilrhenv 171. 283 286 287. 288 nursery . 261 

laeiiafr. 49 160; Oimeiw. Hi. 167. clean 
■nf.». removing, 199 
Lacepimng (umimre, 200 
Lamps and shades. $8. 169, 175 206. 225, 239. 
2t>, 247 

Landings, wide, 196. 197 
Lalrobe. Benjamin. 130 
Uaf molil. 151 
Lsalber. 79. m 210 
Lee, Jereimah 140 
Lee R vbrn E , Home of , 132 
Lehman. Mrs Mortimer 236 
Lescaze, Vslham 263.304 
Libsary 34. ISZ 154 166 174, 207, 308. 
309. akore. 233. rinular> 251, color 
schenrs. 78. 17S. 224 231 243. 232; and 
dressing room. 273, Early Amencan. 2o0. 
specialisi,'. 2 j 2 when yn famish a-, 251. 

Liebes Dorothy, 40, 277 
1 itht. how To measoro 71 
Light faniog on. Red 77, Xellow , 77, Green 
T7 . Blue-. T3 

Lighting 29, 206 251, covo-, 72, ciyetal Ra 
lore, 44, decomlive . 71. 72, entrance hall . 
74, bature sheila, 201; panel, 73. scheme, 
70. sp..l . 73, 154, -units 72. 74. upstairs 
ball 184 

Lindeberg.H T- 274. 275 
Line 28 

Linen nlectioB ol Uble.97 

Linoleum (see also Unorcovernigs) , neusure 

•nenis fnr.20. floors, 48. 169, 210, 288 

Lmsiev, Eiemt 233 


Lion's paw. 131 

Living room, 36. 33 39, 146, 150 132. 154. 153. 
159, 163, 170, 1?:. 18), 187, 194, 195, 207. 
209. 211. 228, 242. 279. 283. 303. SOI. 312, 
315. 316, <ol>jr schemes. 78, 224. 212. 244 
Eighteenth Century , 63. 233, 217; French , 
227. 239 

Loewy, Riymonil, 215 

Lorraine, 156 

Louis \III, 113 136 

Lnuis \IV, 143 200 

Lout* \\. 183,200 

Louis Xi. Provincial, 3t 

I nms X\ I. 143. 177. 18i 183, Sil 

Lounge. .Modern , 169 

Loveseal. H9. 209 

Lucas Maitland FI, 133 

Lusters 79 

Lyonnsite, 136 

Mark Clarence. 191, 196 
5fae>.R.H,SCo- 266 

Mahogany. 129, 136. 138, H2. 148, li], 162 
167. 170.201.203; Age of, 115 
Mihnney, Owen, 171 
ifaidsione, Inc . 148 
Major, ffowinf, 278 

Mantels. 61, 65. 128. 134. HI. 153, 151. 180. 
lei 239, 210, black iron, 317) Crmluig 
Cibhon , 311; porcelain, 99 
Maple. H8. H9. 385 188 203; 8ni-h. 199 
Mops /or llecoraiion. 264 
Man. bamuel A- 156, 139 , 277 
Mailing 172. 173 
Maugham, byrie, 160, 213 
Marwell. Annie Lou, 153 
Aleitaeo. 167 
MrlJrum House, 144 
Sfetlor £ Mngi 270, 271 
Mindtin Belly, 266 

Minor, Bilhoa, 138, Chinese Chippendale-, 
162, convea . 149, paintnl, 159, Venetian, 
141, 154, 307, 315. walla, 303 
Modem, 86. 166, 170 172 193. 301, Qassir, 
64, 65. 2U7; -color tclunte, 193, •rouins, IS, 
70. 166 

Modernism, 46, 128, US, 167 
Modernist, 241 
Moldings, carved, 64 
Morning room, 238 
Moths, 49. 59 

Mount Vernon. 128, 130. 131 
Mmebenbevro. William, 173 
Music room. 186, 248. 249 
hfcClelland Nancy, 33, 164 
Mclntire, Samuel, HI 
McMullen, Inc- 207, 239 

New York School of Fine & -Applied Arts, HO 
225 

Nidies, Georgian 190 
Nicholson James, 128 

Nineleenih Cenlury chaira, 128. -colors 80 
mirrors. 68, 69 ' ' 

No 59. 138 
Normandy, 156 
Nourve Joseph 134 
Narsery, 262. 263, 265 

l’'«ihcd. 175, 

6nish, 199, Tudor , 64 

Oicull balance, II. 19 
0 Conaor James W 253 

Offi«.2U,213,2U,215, forhomc.258 

Od nnish. 5a 

Out, Hamson Crsy, House. 139 
Outdoor fumiliire. 96 


Pahimann. B ilium, 40 

Paint. 19. remoiing and varnish 199, eUaning 


